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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
To new subscribers, whose names are sent in NOW, 
we will send the remaining issues of 1887, (includ- 
ing the present), FREE, so long as we have 
copies on hand. 











FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER and JOURNAL 


Memoranda for those who will aid in Sending 
in Subscriptions. 


1. Rates for the Year,1888, 


Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 
15 copies, $2.00 each, a year. 
4ay-Note the change in last item from previous years. 


2. “No Agents.’ 


We recognize no one as our “ Agent”’ with the single exception 
of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Philadel- 
phia. Those Friends who get up Clubs for the paper must 
be regarded as the agents of those subscribing through 
them. When money reaches our hands we receipt for it our- 
selves, and no one, (except F. B. A., as above), is author- 
ized to receipt for us. 


3. Concerning Clubs. 


a. It is, of course, our desire to get new subscribers, and re- 
tain old ones. Unless Clubs help to do one or both of these 
things, they do not aid the paper. We therefore hope to 
have in them (in the $2.00 Clubs, especially) some new ones. 
This is difficult, of course, in some localities, and in such 
we will not exact, though we desire it. 


b. Names and money, for clubs, should be sent to us in one, 
two, or at most three, instalments. We can wait till the per- 
son getting up the club is ready with the money, but we 
cannot accept single names and money, (unless for new 
subscribers), at intervals through the year,on Club ac- 
count, 


4. Subscribers’ Names. 


When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new”’ 
names; and in renewals, please use the same name as 
the paper has been coming to ;—if for any reason the 
name is changed, please call our attention to this fact. 


5. Discontinuances. 


We do not discontinue a paper, (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment), without the order of the subscriber. 
Persons wishing to “‘ stop”’ must so notify us. 


ENTLEMAN, thirty-six, wants position as 

Buyer or Manager; all branches dry goods; 

very highest reference. Friends in England and 
largest establishments in New York. Address 

C. T. K., Box 2016, New York, City, N. Y. 


EWLIN & OLIVER, OLD GoLp BouGur. 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL KINDS OF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 





107 S. EIGHTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FIRST-CLASS FIRST LIEN 


7 per cent. farm mortgages for sale. I personally exmine the 


securities. Correspondence solicited. Address 
WALTER DARLINGTON, Concorpia, KAnsag. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL FOR 1888. 
CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 
for the amount stated. 

WEEKLIES. | PERIODICAL. PRICE FoR Borg 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BoTH. | THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) . ° : 62 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.)  . - + - 3.35 HARPER’s MAGAZINE, ($4.) 5.75 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . : : . . 5.15 | ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) . 585 
HARPER’s WEEELY, ($4.) . - + + ; 5.85 Tue STUDENT, ($1.) 3.95 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) . . : . 4.10 PoPpuULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5. ) 6.75 
LrrTELi’s Livine AGE, ($8.)_. . ° ° 9.75 NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) ° i he ge 6.75 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) . : : . . . 5.00 Sr. Nicuotas, ($3.) : : 5.20 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) . . : as 4.60 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5.) . 6.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) » . . é 5.15 | WIDE AWAKE, ($3.) 4.65 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50.) ‘ 5 . 4.60 BaByHoop, ($1.50) 3.60 


CuicaGo INTER-OCEAN, ($1.) . . «=. 3.35 | PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL, ($2.) 415 


SEMI-MONTHLIES. Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . ; , . ‘ 3.40 


Goop HousEKEEPING, ($2.50.) . . . + $4.50 | AmerRIcaAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.). .  . 3.60 
| 


MONTHLIES. | GARDENER’sS MONTHLY, ($2.00.) . » oe 4,00 
Tur CHILDREN’S FRIEND, ($1.50.)  . ‘ ; $3.60 | LipprncoTT’s MAGAZINE, ($3.) . . ; ; 4,60 
ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.00), : : ‘ 5.00 | THE FaRM JOURNAL, (0.50.) ‘5 . : 2 2.75 


#,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 

*, - Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
$2. 50 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 
wish. to remit for it, » ey can have the pertetionie above at he net rate and pay for our paper separately. 
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S.F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 





L.& R. L. TYSON, | Amos HitiBorn & Co, 


No. 242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 
Staple Trimmings, Hosiery and Under Wear, Grenadine Silk, F urmture, B edding ’ Curtains. 








and cotton Blonds, best yarns, zephyrs, Wash Embroidery, and 
knitting silks, Knitting, plain sewing and quilting done, Plain a 
caps made to order, Best Wool and Cotton Waddings. PaRLor, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 


OPFAWELLING AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
THE 


FINISHED in BRONZE AND POL ° TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 


ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE. MADE MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


4 USE. “Perfectly Safe. Sprines, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


OPE he mig No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, QUEEN &G0. 92.4 Cuestnurs: 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. . 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. JACOB J. STYER. T. WALTER STYER 


» pa he weneant Walnet Steeet STYER BROTHERS, 
HENRY OC. ELLIS, NURSERYMEN, 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS 
112 N. Tawra Sreeer, PHILapA. ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 
Résidence, 404 N. 82d St. CONCORDVILLE ,DELAWARE C0., PA. 
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Ea MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


ITAL SUBSCRIBED, : . 4 «$2,000,000. 
cep IN (CASH), . - «1,000,000. 


DEBENTURES — 


pearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusively 
upon wv Western Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- 

Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILA.,S.E. cor.4th & cman. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. LON DON, ENGLAND. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 


(Successor to S. Maddock,) 
736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 
A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 


The special design of the Association, for the school 








year 1887-88, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 


and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, 8S. C., 
under charge of Abby D. Munro. 


Subscriptions are earnestly invited. ‘Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
Howarp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saraz J..AsH, Secretary; 1717 Vine. Street, Phila. 
Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Hengy M. Lana, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEcUTIVE ComMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa. ; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia ; Samuel S. Ash 
Philadelphia; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. ; William 
Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia ; Alfred 
Paschall, Doylestown, Pa. 
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PLAIN anp FASHIONABLE 


MERCHANT TAILORING. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


109 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEy To Loan on MorTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 


GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


OFFICES: { No. 717 Walnut Street, 


Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 





UNDERTAKER. 








1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





wo WM. HEACOCK, sie 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest im'the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed: to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








































































































































































































































tv FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienttfic, and 
Literary. 
A so a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLzy, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 18th, 1887. Terme for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomMLiInson, Pri cipal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CyrntTH1a G. B SLER, Sec., ; 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 
llama 


NEW YORK, FirTH MontH 20TH, 1887. 


Frrenps’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes es- 
tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to have a 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘‘ Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,” “Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends; also, all publications of historical value to the Society. 

The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character. 

Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited to 
communicate with James FouLKE, Librarian, or with 


GEO A. McDOWELL, 
CLERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 





FRIENDS’ SEMINARY. 
Cor. ast 16th St. and Rutherford Place. 








Pea TIONAL COMMITTEES AND 
TEACHERS 


are cordially invited to call at 


EDUCATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 


1225 ARCH STREET, 
And examine the publications of 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
You will find it 1 l 
leisure time. & pleasant place to spend a portion of yoy 
JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR. > ae 


THis beautiful calendar for 1888 is now ready. It isa 
handsome lithographed card, with portrait of George Fox 
and view of Swarthmore Hall, bearing a tablet with slips 
for every day iu the year, giving appropriate quotations 
from Friends’ writings. A beautiful gift. Price, 50 cents ; 
12 for $5.00. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

PRIENDS’ PRINTING House, S. W. Cor. 6th and Arcu, 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
STATIONERY, PERFUMERIES, and FANCY GOODS, CHRIST. 
MAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. FRIENDS’ ALMANACS 


J. PUGH, 862 N. 10th St. Phila, 


JRO0K-KEEPER, (D. E.) A FRIEND, WELL 
recommended, wants engagement in Philadelphia. 
Address G. M., ‘‘ Friends’ Intelligencer” Office, 


TOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn 


* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. 
Market St. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. D 
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915 Spring Garden S8t., Phila. 
Paes AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED, 
AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
- 


* * 

FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, MaTs, Roas, 
RTC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICEs. 


Be ee BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


LOWELL INGRAINS. 

JYASSAGE AND SWEDISH MOVEMENTS. 
A. BENTZEL, M. G. D., 3838 Baring St., Phila. Specialty: 

Indigestion, Insomnia. Lady Assistant. Instruction. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILEK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


CHOOL PRINTING, circulars, catalogues, pro-: 

grammes, note-heads, bill-heads, reports, member. books. 

etc. Call and see samples of these that we havedone and are fo. 

ing for numerous Friends’ schools and colleges. Orders by mail 
will be promptly filled. 7 








FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 
: S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH ST. 
Entrance on Sixth St. Take Elevator. 


ANTED.—A Situation as House-keeper, by 4 
Friend. Address F. A. M., Logan Station, Phila., care of 
E. W. Garrett. 
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THE INNER LIFE. 
O WONDROUS life, within the life 
Which mortals daily scan,— 
Unknowing this, how can we judge 
Our wayward brother, man? 


The subtile selfhood all our own 
No words can quite reveal, 

And evermore we fail to teach 
The finest thoughts we feel. 


Between the closest human ties 
Hangs still the shadowy screen ; 

Though love sends through its radiant glance, 
And shining faith is seen. 


While sweet communion friend with friend 
Lights up the years that roll, 
God’s sacred gift still waits apart, 
The innermost of soul. 
—Eliza M. Hickok, in Christran Register. 


THE PAST AND THE PRESENT:.' 


THERE seems to be a tendency in the human mind 
to so revere the thoughts, the experiences, the attain- 
ments, and modes of action of their own lives, or of 
the lives of others, that they are wont to compare the 
attainments or ideas of the present, with those of the 
past, and not unfrequently conclude that those things 
they thus revere were far superior to that which is 
now passing around them. In so doing, from my 
standpoint, they not only make a mistake, but are 
liable to be led into gross errors, and through these 
lose much that would enhance their own judgment, 
and enlarge their usefulness among their fellows. 
While experiences and attainments of the past 
should not be lightly regarded or carelessly thrown 
aside, they should only be used either as incentives to 
greater atiainments, or as cautions to avoid that 
which has not been productive of the highest good. 
The tendency thus referred to, we find apparent in 
those who, full of the darker shades of their own ex- 
perience, look back to the past and allow the thought 
todwell upon that which gave them pleasure, and 
seem to forget that each day’s experience has both its 
lighter and darker side ; and hence conclude that their 
past days were better than the present, losing sight of 
the fact that humanity has been constantly advanc- 
ing in modes of thought, in investigations of scientific, 


, Moral,and religious ideas, and that which was tol- 


erated as truth in one age, is often found in succeed- 
Man Essay read before the Mendon, N. Y., Literary Circle. 






ing ones to have been either imperfectly understood, 
or else to have had no more solid foundation than 
superstition. ; 

Perhaps no more marked representative of the 
idea I would advance can be presented than a refer- 
ence to the religious thought of men will give us. 
There is such a tendency to revere the past, that 
there is an almost involuntary shrinking from listen- 
ing to, or adopting, any thing which controverts the 
doctrines held by the fathers in any church or so- 
ciety ; and out of this feeling has arisen many of the 
prominent controversies that have had a place in the 
religious world. This results from an often indefi- 
nite and undefined conception that God has revealed 
all of religious truth to those who lived in the past, 
and that the highest standard of attainment possible 
for us is that which they enunciated and advocated 
and even these have invaded the realms of science 
with their theories, and have been found among the 
most stubborn in their resistance to the acceptance of 
new scientific truths. While there should not be a 
too hasty loosening of ourselves from the things of 
the past, we ought to remember that the present af- 
fords us greater facilities for investigation and exam- 
ination of all claims of truth,—that we have the ad- 
vantage not only of the accumulated wisdom and ex- 
perience of the past, but befter methods with per- 
ceptions more clear if in the midst of superstition, 
and an ever-widening field open for our examination. 
In scientific investigation we have conceded this, 
and we no longer look upon these investigators with 
distrust ; but while we await results and carefully 
scrutinize what they present, we are forced to admit 
that they have unfolded truths which were sealed to 
the past, and that though the progress made in util- 
izing their discoveries has been exceedingly rapid in 
the last half of a century, and the mind often finds 
itself wondering will this progress never cease, it is 
clearly apparent the end has not yet been reached, 
and that as each truth is investigated and established 
it seems to open a path into new and before un- 
thought-of fields of research. If the knowledge of 
man in past ages has been so limited in its attain- 
ments of scientific truths, is it wise or safe to con- 
clude that it reached the highest limit of knowledge 
in Divine, religious, or spiritual truth ? 

Should we not be as willing to follow in our in- 
vestigations after religious truths the same rule we 
apply to the scientific? Can we safely conclude that 
all of truth man can comprehend and know has been 
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unfolded in the past? In fact does not history fur- 
nish abundant evidence that what we deem important 
and essential to-day, has been enshrouded and en- 
veloped in superstition in the past, and have we, 
therefore, any right or sufficient evidence to conclude 
that we have reached the limit of our possibilities in 
this direction ? 

With these facts before us, then, I conclude it is 
not the part of wisdom for us to so place our depend- 
ence upon either the revelations to, or the attain- 
ments of, the past, as to induce us to cease our inves- 
tigation, or follow the revelations of the present, 
even if they seem to controvert what has been re- 
vealed or attained in the past, but use all the knowl- 
edge and wisdom of the past as far as we may to as- 
sist us in our investestigation as well as in the per- 
formance of the duties of the present, rejecting all 
that the unfoldings of the present reveals to have 
been either untrue or non-essential. 

With increased instrumentalities, with the higher 
cultivation of the intellectual powers, with the con- 
viction that man reaches his highest attainments by 
persistent, intelligent investigations, with the clear 
knowledge we may possess of the facts of history as 
these have affected the conditions and progress of 
the human race, we ought to be better fitted to pur- 
sue our investigations, with less fear of doing injury 
either to scientific or religious truth, when newer 
revelations shall supplant the old,and present devel- 
opments supersede the past. 

None should allow themselves to be so wedded to 
their own or others’ past experience that it will unfit 
them for a candid and sincere examination of new 
truths ; for if they do they will bar their own pro- 
gress, and often become censorious regarding others. 

I conclude, then, that true wisdom on our part 
would be to keep all our powers and gifts open to 
the reception of truth as it is presented, using the 
past as a conservative force to prevent us from go- 
ing into the extreme of credulity, regarding things 
new, and adopting them without that careful and 
close investigation and proving which is always es- 
sential before adopting anything presented as truth. 

As, then, we cull from the past all essential truth 
that comes within our sphere of knowledge, the past 
and present become mingled and united so as to aid 
us in forming more just and true estimates of Truth, 
and thus assist not only in forming our opinion, but 
establishing a basis of action that cannot but aid us 
in the proper fulfillment of every duty we find im- 
posed upon us in our different spheres of action. It 
would, too, prevent us from over estimating the pre- 
sent, because it would naturally lead us to think that 
while those who have lived before us were in many 
things mistaken, as the light of the present has dis- 
closed, so we may make mistakes that future genera- 
tions will clearly discern ; and as they adopted and 
defended many things as truth which the light of 
our day shows us to have been false,so this fact will 
make us less positive in our statements, if not in our 
convictions, and hence keep us from the assumption 
that we have reached the limit of human attainment. 

So, then, in the completion of a well rounded char- 
acter, and a life of true usefulness, we should en- 
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deavor to so blend the experiences of the past With 
the revelations of the present—that both shall fyp. 
nish such an incentive to action as shall raise usabove 
mere sordid and selfish interests ; and while seekj 
our own advancement, and adding to our stores of 
true knowledge, we may assist the earnest, honest 
inquirer of our day to reach his or her proper po. 
sition of usefulness among men. In doing this, while 
we will not reject the true, the noble, and the usgefy 
in the past, we shall not make it the ultimate or jp. 
fallible standard of attainment; but in searching out 
the laws established by the Divine for the goverp. 
ment of the physical, intellectual, and spiritual world, 
we will remember in our finiteness there will be no 
limit to human knowledge or attainment short of 
reaching the level of the infinite. And so each 
will find a new field for exploration, and gather such 
new truths as may be essential for it to understand 
and utilize for the increase of human enjoyment and 
happiness, and thereby gradually emancipate the 
mind from the superstitions which seem to attach 
themselves to the less cultured portion of the human 
family, thus forming truer conceptions of the laws 
that govern and control man, and which link him go 
closely to the Divine, that out of this may be evolved 
the means by which the inequalities of human life 
may be lessened, and we may approach nearer the 
true object for which we were given an existence, 
J.5.C, 


FRIENDS’ WORK AT SANTEE AGENCY. 
(The following report of the Indian Committee of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting presents details which will be of 
general interest to those who follow the work of Indian 
civilization.—Ebs. ] 

THE Joint Standing Committee upon Indian Af 
fairs laid before the Meeting a very interesting re 
port of their proceedings during the past year, in the 
endeavor to render some assistance and sympathy to 
the Indians who were formerly under the official 
care of the committee of this Yearly Meeting. The 
same was read, and after a slight verbal alteration, 
was adopted, the action of the committee confirmed, 
and they encouraged to a continuance of the useful 
work in which they are engaged : 

To Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends : 

The Standing Committee on Indian Affairs sub- 
mits the following report: 

Since our last yearly Meeting, death has removed 
from our midst and from the field of his usefulness 
in the work of Indian education and adyancement, 
in which he was always an earnest and thorough 
worker, our friend Cyrus Blackburn, late Clerk of 
this Committee. Those of us who have been associ 
ated with him in this interesting work can well ap 
preciate the active sympathy he felt for the survivors 
of this greatly injured race of people, and with what 
zeal and industry he labored for their good. 

He was faithful to the trust reposed in him, and 
by bis personal efforts in influencing legislation for the 
benefit of the Indians, we have no doubt he materi- 
ally assisted in the enactment of laws that have been 
and still continue to be a great blessing to them. 

We have had a continued oversight of the Indians 
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at the combined Santee, Flandreaux, and Ponca 
Agency, under Charles Hill, Agent, who is a member 
with us, and have been in correspondence with him, 
and also with John E. Smith, teacher of the Ponca 
Agency School, and his wife. Opportunities have not 
presented to accomplish much in the way of practi- 
cal help during the past year, but we have been able 
to respond to such appeals as have been made to us. 

Immediately after our last Yearly Meeting we for- 
warded a box containing appropriate presents to the 
children of the Ponca School, consisting of articles of 
clothing which were both handsome and useful, and 
we have been assured by letters from the Agent and 
teacher that the hearts of the children were delighted. 

We were also enabled, by forwarding the necessary 
amount of money, to prevent an aged Flandreaux In- 
dian woman from losing her land, through an incum- 
prance which was placed upon it without her know- 
a ago a number of the Flandreaux Indians 
had mortgages on their farms, given to secure the 
loan of money forced upon them by their white 
neighbors, with a view of getting possession of the 
property through foreclosure. The Agent has, how- 
ever, by his personal efforts, succeeded in paying off 
all these mortgages, and the Indians again own their 
homes free from incumbrance. 

The well-being of the Indians in this whole 
Agency is carefully looked after by Charles Hill and 
his excellent corps of assistants, and their advance- 
ment in the knowledge of the practical duties of life, 
as regarded by enlightened and conscientious white 
people, is very gratifying. The men of the Santees 
have nearly all learned to be industrious, and many 
of them have become skillful and successful farmers. 

They have under cultivation this year nearly 
4,000 acres of land, about the same acreage as last 
year,and have raised over 84,000 bushels of grain 
and vegetables—10,000 bushels more than last year; 
besides cutting 600 cords of wood and securing over 
$500 worth of furs. The aggregate market value of 
their crops the past year will be about $24,000. The 
mechanical department at the Santee Agency is an 
important and interesting feature. The Agent in his 
annual report thus speaks of this branch of their work: 

“A person visiting Santee Agency now would find 
the Indians busy with their farming pursuits, and 
the following industries, under the management of 
Indians exclusively : Mason work, painting, black- 
smith shop, carpenter, wagon shop, steam grist mill, 
harness shop, house building, grain threshing, (four 
machines now in operation), no white persons being 
employed in any of the above departments. That the 
Indian has the ability to learn to take charge of and sat- 
isfactorily govern the different industries above men- 
tioned has been fully demonstrated at this Agency”. 

The spirit of improvement has spread over that 
Agency, and they are advancing rapidly under the 
careful training of their instructors. Comfortable 
dwelling houses are being built, twenty-six during 


, the past year, wells dug, fences put up around the 


pasture fields, trees planted, additions made to the 


school houses and other Agency buildings, and many 


of these painted and otherwise improved. 


The Agent states in his report that the “habits 
and morals of the Santee Indians are exceptionally 
good,” and attributes their improvement in this re- 
spect to the influence of the schools and the mission- 
ary work done amongst them. 

“The schools are all very successful, and the at- 
tendance fully up to the capacity of the buildings. 
The Santee Industrial school adjoining the Agency 
building, has an enrollment this year of ninety, aver- 
age attendance over seventy, the largest in the history 
of the school. More desired to come, but the build- 
ing was filled and they could not be taken.” 

We have been watchful of the tendency of legis- 
lation at Washington on the Indian subject, and have 
endeavored to throw our influence with those legis- 
lators who seemed to have the real good of the In- 
dians at heart, and in this important work we desire 
to continue to be useful. The Indian still has many 
enemies, and there are always lurking about those 
who hope, by sharp practice in legislation, to get pos- 
session of his property without paying him an equiv- 
alent for it. 

In Eighth month last our friend Isaiah Lightner 
was appointed by the President as special agent to 
allot lands in severalty to the Indians at Sisseton, in 
Dakota. The appointment was made without solic- 
itation on the part of the appointee or any of his per- 
sonal friends, but was}made because of his acknowl- 
edged peculiar fitness for the position, and also upon 
the excellent record he has established at the Depart- 
ment in all those qualities that go to make a trust- 
worthy official. Friends ought to feel gratified at this 
appointment, as it is a marked evidence of the con- 
fidence felt by the Government in members of our 
Society as workers among the Indians where honesty 
and efficiency are considered prerequisites. 

Since last Yearly Meeting we have made an appeal 
to the Indian Department to appoint a matron for the 
Santee Indians. The duties of the proposed matron 
were intended to be, in a word, the instruction of the 
Indian women in the art of housekeeping. The del- 
egates who visited this tribe in the summer of 1886 
recommended this appointment on the ground that 
the Indian women were%far'behind the men in their 
special sphere of domestic work, and that there was 
ample opportunity for effective labor in this channel. 

The Indian Department, for reasons not necessary 
now to rehearse, has declared its inability to comply 
with our request. 

While we do not propose to relinquish our effort 
to influence the Government to provide for this ap- 
pointment, we have united in recommending to the 
Yearly Meeting that it authorize this committee to 
join with other Yearly Meetings in making this ap- 
pointment for the presentfyear, and in paying our 
quota of the expense. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Genesee Yearly Meetings have already signified their 
willingness to codperate in the movement. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

LeviK. Brown, 
Tomas H. Marruews, 
Jos. J. JANNEY, 
; EDWARD STABLER, Jr. 
Baltimore, Eleventh month 2, 1887. 
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From The Student, Twelfth Month. 

AN UNFINISHED WORK. 
A GOOD deal has been said of the need of a “ mis- 
sion” for the Society of Friends—some great work 
which should rouse it from lethargy, call forth its 
energies, and stir it up to new life. It may perhaps 
be of use, before seeking new missions, to turn our 
attention toward an old one, whose aim is yet un- 
achieved. 

Probably no religious body has shown so clear a 
perception of the full meaning of, the truth that 
“none of us liveth to himself, and none dieth to 
himself,” as the Society of Friends. The realization 
of what this truth involves has in the past led the 
Society in a remarkable degree to recognize the uni- 
versal brotherhood of mankind—our fellowship with 
even the lowest and most degraded of the race—and 
to put that recognition into action. It has led us to 
see that our interests are bound up with the destiny 
of the criminal and the slave, no less than with that 
of the rich and cultivated. Perceiving that “we 
march to fate abreast,” Friends have ever been fore- 
most in efforts for the reform of criminals, the im- 
provement of almshouses and prisons, and the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the wretched and out- 
cast, upon whom the hand of the law was laid most 
heavily ; and among these reforms one of the most 
needed was the abolition of the death penalty for 
crime. 

We are nearing the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,and this reform is yet unaccomplished. We 
still have on our statute-books the bloody laws which 
punish one murder with another; and the need of 
their abolition was never so great as it is to-day. 

For humanity has not stood still in these latter 
years; and while advancing in all other respects, it 
has not remained stationary in this. We cannot fail 
to mark the tokens of its advance. Where once men 
fought, they now arbitrate; where once they beat, 
they now teach; where once they carried weapons, 
they now go unarmed. Peace societies, societies for 
preventing cruelty to children and to dumb ani- 
mals, the adoption of painless methods of killing 
cattle, the protests against vivisection,—all these are 
evidences of the increase of feelings of tenderness 
and sympathy; and upon the barbarous laws which 
still survive, these have a great and peculiar effect,— 
an effect which calls for earnest and renewed consid- 
eration of this subject. 

Friends are familiar with the arguments of a past 
era against capital punishment, and there is no need 
to repeat them here; but, while these have lost none 
of their force, they are overshadowed by new and 
yet stronger ones, springing from the growth of sym- 
pathy and humane feeling just spoken of. Formerly 
the chief argument against the death penalty was its 
cruelty to the criminal, and the danger of inflicting 
the most awful injustice upon an innocent man; now, 
its abolition is demanded mainly in order to protect 
society, and because its continuance inflicts great and 
certain injury upon the community. While the plea 
for the criminal is perfectly valid, we may properly 
pass it by to consider the plea for society, which so 
far transcends it. 


a 
It is a familiar maxim of government that the of 
ficacy of punishment lies in its certainty rather than 
in its severity,—and its truth has been abundantly 
proved ; but experience has shown not only this 
it has shown also that undue severity and certgjp 
are absolutely incompatible. Just in proportion a3 
men become just and humane, they become ineg 
ble of inflicting excessive punishment, except in mo. 
ments of passion; and accordingly, the law which 
assigns a penalty more severe than is warranted by 
the sober, deliberate sense of justice of the comma. 
nity, is a law which it is practically impossible to ep. 
force. For society can rarely inflict punishment 
under the influence of passion. Even where a com. 
munity is shocked and angered to the vengeance 
point by some dreadful crime, it is still usually able 
to perceive that it is not then in a state to give the 
accused a fair trial, and so postpones it until the 
storm of passion is spent. As it subsides, the senge 
of justice and feelings of sympathy which have be. 
come habitual return, and prevent the infliction of g 
punishment so barbarous and cruel that every hn. 
mane impulse revolts. The penalty being too horri- 
ble for human nature to bear, the worst criminals 
are the very ones whose punishment is thus rendered 
most uncertain. / 

This is not merely true in a few instances; I be” 
lieve that its truth is illustrated by an actual majori- | 
ty of the trials for capital offenses. If the accused 
can secure a postponement of the trial for some 
months, the battle is more than half won,—as crimi- 
nal lawyers well know. It is rarely indeed that the 
death penalty is then inflicted. If to this is added 
previous good character, and, above all, popular sym- 
pathy, it is practically certain that the death sentence 
will not be executed. A multitude of instances come 
to mind. A condemned murderer in Delaware was 
reprieved for a year by the governor, on the mere 
rumor of “new evidence.” That governor’s term ex- 
pired before the year passed. Should the new gor. 
ernor sign the death warrant? No one seemed even 
to think of such a thing. A reprieve for fifty yean 
—practically for life—came asa matter of course, al 
though the man’s guilt was as clear as noonday. In 
another case a father and son (the father had already 
killed one man) murdered a young man under cir 
cumstances of peculiar brutality. His grey hairs 
saved the father; the son was sentenced to death, 
but the sentence was commuted solely because of 
strong popular pressure on the governor. The sim- 
ple fact was that the community would not endure 
having a man put to death who had a young wife 
and little children. Take a case in western Pennsyl 
vania, where a young man lay in wait for and deli> 
erately shot another who had defamed his sister. 
The murder was actually avowed in open court, and 
yet so strong was popular sympathy with the mur 
derer that he was acquitted. 

These and numbers of other such cases show that 
it is coming to be more and more true that a civilized 
community will not deliberately put a fellow-man to death, 
no matter what his offense may be. We cannot 
longer ignore this fact. Yet it ought to call forth m0 
surprise ; for consider what we ask of a jury,—noth 
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ing less than to commit the selfsame crime for which 
they condemn the murderer. The law says that, no 
matter what offense the murdered man may have 
committed, the man who deliberately slays him de- 
serves death. But how can the jury fail to apply 
this to themselves? If the offense of tne murdered 
man excuses not the murderer—“ Why, then,” they 
will ask themselves, “ how shall we be justified for 
killing? Shall we not let murder end here? Is not 
one life enough?” This feeling is intensified inevit- 
ably by all the circumstances of a trial,—the accused, 
alone, without friends, every man’s hand seemjng 
against him,—all this must necessarily arouse feel- 
ings of pity and horror which as time goes on will 
surely make it more and more impossible to enforce 
the death penalty for any crime. 

This, then, is the feature which, even alone, would 
condemn capital punishment—it is an attempt to in- 
flict a penalty more severe than is warranted by the 
sober, deliberate sense of an enlightened community. 
Not only can it not be inflicted with that promptness 
and certainty which are the secret of efficiency; it 
is fast coming to be true that it cannot be inflicted 
at all. ‘ 

And what is the consequence? It is hardly too 
much to say that in the trial of capital offenses a 
miscarriage of justice, in some form, is the common 
result. Consider the number of cases where the 
guilt of the accused, though apparent to all, is still 
not established with legal certainty,—and how many 
murders, of which crime deliberate purpose is a nec- 
essary element, are susceptible of certain proof? 
Consider in how many cases the act may be proved, 
and yet a doubt remain as to the intention. Consider 
how impossible it must be to the average juror to di- 
vest himself of all thought of the penalty which will 
follow his verdict,and simply decide whether the 
evidence proves that a certain man did a certain 
thing—and how impossible to rid his mind of the 
haunting thought, “ What if my error of judgment 
should send an innocent man to the scaffold?” Is 
it any wonder that under such fearful pressure as 
this, juries should magnify doubts, and shrink from 
pronouncing guilt, and render impossible and absurd 
verdicts, and acquit prisoners whose guilt is mani- 
fest ? 

Far from being strange, it is the natural result of 
the world’s advance. We see in it the kindly com- 
pulsion of the growing Christian spirit, which points 
us ever higher, and takes away from us the power to 
be cruel. But so long as the death sentence for crime 
disgraces our laws, so long shall we bear the further 
disgrace of seeing the murderer go free while the 
man who steals bread is imprisoned, of seeing the 
law strained alike to hang the accused black man and 
to acquit the white, of seeing the community scourged 
by lawless and desperate men, whom it will neither 
exterminate nor reform. With the death penalty 
still prescribed by law, every advance in justice and 
humane feeling will but render the punishment of 
crime more uncertain and more unequal. 

We cannot put a stop to this growth if we would. 
Shall we not gratefully accept it, and make its bless- 
ings Our Own, by using its power for just and certain 


punishment and wise reform, and abolishing a pen- 
alty which is powerless except for evil? Shall we 
not use our effort in harmony with that upward force 
which is making the criminal less capable of brutal 
crime at the same time that it makes his fellow-men 
less capable of inflicting brutal punishment? Shall 
we not work toestablish a system which will prompt- 
ly and effectually punish crime, reform the criminal, 
and protect society, and to overthrow the old cruel 
code which makes all three impossible ? 

——And has the Society of Friends no special call 
of duty in this ‘matter? , 


Henry FErRIs. 


WILLIAM PENN’S TWO WIVES. 
THERE is not a little picturesque contrast in the 
two marriages of William Penn. One was in the 
warmth of youth, the other in the age of sober re- 
sponsibility. Guli Springett was a bright young 
beauty, Hannah Callowhill, a matured, serious woman. 
The one marriage represented the opening and de- 
velopment of Penn’s career, the other its fullfilment 
and close. The first wife was with him in the time 
of hope and anticipation, when his spirit was high, 
his purposes undiscouraged; the other was his help- 
meet and partner, in the day when his burdens were 
found to be heavy, his plans slow and difficult of ac- 
complishment. The husband held the first wife in 
his arms as her last breath passed; the second wife 
found it her lot to watch for five years the steps of 
the paralytic invalid, to bring up his children, to 
stand guard over their common interests, and at last 
to lay his dust at Jordans. 

In this contrast, there is no greater praise or ap- 
preciation for one woman than for the other. Han- 
nah Callowhill’s labors were to her credit as those of 
a devoted, patient, earnest care-taker in her hus- 
band’s house. But in our natural regard for the pic- 
turesqueness of life, we turn, of course, to think first 
and most of Guli Springett. Her family history itself 
is romantic, her person was charming, her mind 
bright, her character one of the sweetest in the 
records. The glimpses we get of her in Thomas Ell- 
wood’s Journal, at the time when she was living 
with her mother and step-father—Isaac Penington 
—at Chalfont, give us a most pleasing picture to be- 
gin with, and the details of her life, after marriage, 
only continue and deepen the favorable impression, 

As to her family history: In the midst of the 
civil war, in that doubtful early period of the strug- 
gle, about the time that Hampden fell, and before 
Cromwell’s powers had come into full play, there lay 
ill of a deadly fever, at Arundel, in Sussex, a young 
Parliamentary colonel, Sir William Springett. He 
had entered the struggle promptly in 1642, had raised 
regiment of foot,—“ eight hundred men, without beat 
of drum, most of them religious professors and pro- 
fessors’ sons;” had been in the fight of Edgehill 
with his men; had served as deputy-lieutenant of 
Kent, helping to suppress there the Royalist rising 
at the time of the battle on Hounslow Heath; had 
been in the assault on Lord Craven’s house, in Sur- 
rey, where some of his men were of the forlorn hope; 


1From The American, Philadelphia, 10th Mo. 28, 1882. 
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had shared the engagement at Newbury, where he 
was struck by a bullet, but not hurt; and now, in 
February, 1643, had helped capture the town of 
Arundel and its castle, of which, with Colonel Mor- 
ley, he had been appointed governor. Hastening to 
his bedside, came his young wife, and her relation, 
in her letters to her daughter, Guli, and grandson, 
Springett Penn, of the scene with her dying husband, 
and her parting from him, is a most graphic and 
touching piece of description. She had come down 
from London, through a winter freshet, the streams 
so full that she was obliged to take a boat at Newing- 
ton, while the horses swam with the carriage, travel- 
ing belated, at night, and overset at one place into a 
hedge—all this under circumstances relating to her- 
self, which made it questionable whether she should 
venture to travel at all. Her husband was already 
at death’s door; “the purple spots had come out on 
him the day before, and now were struck in, and the 
fever had got to his head;” in a few hours, after a 
most affecting interview, in which she was exposed 
to the infection of his fever, he expired. This was 
early in February; a few weeks later, his daughter, 
Gulielma Maria—Latinizing the names of the two 
parents—was born. She was probably a little older 
than William Penn, for as February, in the old style, 
was the twelfth and closing month of the year, her 
birth must have been quite early in 1644, while 
Penn’s was on the 14th of October following. 

Carefully brought up by her mother, in London, 
the only child—for her elder brother, John, a child 
of tender age, died soon after his father—Guli wasten 
when the widow married her second husband, Isaac 
Penington, a seriously-inclined son of that “ Alder- 
man Penington,” of London, who was high sheriff in 
1638, member of Parliament in 1640, Lord Mayor in 
1642, Lieutenant of the Tower later, and in 1649 
member of the Council of State. Alderman Pening- 
ton was one of the regicide judges, but he did not 
sign the warrant for Charles’s execution. At the 
restoration he was among the nineteen who, relying 
upon Charles I1.’s promises in the declaration from 
Breda, surrendered themselves, and who, to their 
disappointment, were tried, convicted, and con- 
demned to death. Fourteen, however, had their 
sentences commuted to imprisonment for life, with 
confiscation of their estates, and Penington fell in 
this list. He died a prisoner in the Tower, at the 
close of 1661, in the custody of that bird of prey, Sir 
John Robinson, whom we meet in the Penn bio- 
graphies, as one of the magistrates who attempted to 
bully the jury into a verdict of conviction in the fa- 
mous “trial” of Penn and William Mead, at the Old 
Bailey, in 1670, and who subsequently sent Penn to 
Newgate. pte 

The Penington property, upon the alderman’s 
condemnation, was scattered, some of it going to one 
favorite of the King, and some to another. (Part 


fell to the enrichment of one of the King’s many ille- 
gitimate children—the Duke of Grafton—and helped 
establish the fortune of one of the chief of the pres- 
ent great houses of England.) But before the catas- 
trophe, Isaac Penington, who had married the widow 
Springett in 1654, had removed to one of his father’s 


places, “The Grange,” at Chalfont, in Bucks; and 
when Ellwood and his father rode to visit them, jn 
1658, they had just come down from London. Gajj 
was then in her fifteenth year. Ellwood walked with 
her in the garden a short time, and found her rather 
demure and shy. Later,—in 1662, after he had beep 
for a while reader to Master John Milton, and hag 
been for some time in prison for his Quakerism,—he 
became tutor to the Penington children, and so, being 
one of the family, had every opportunity to make 
her acquaintance, and to fall in love with her, ag 
everybody else wasdoing. There were, indeed, many 
suitors already after the young lady. She was, Ell. 
wood says, “in all respects a very desirable young 
woman, whether regard was had to her outward per. 
son, which wanted nothing to render her completely 
comely, or to the endowments of her mind, which 
were every way extraordinary, or to her outward for. 
tune, which was fair,—and which with some hath not 
the least nor the last place.” As for the suitors, she 
was, says the tutor, further speaking of her about 
1664, “ openly sought and solicited by many, some of 
almost every rank and condition, good and bad, rich 
and poor, friend and foe.” None of them, however, 
made any progress; “she carried herself with go 
much evenness of temper, such courteous freedom, 
guarded with the strictest modesty, that, as it gave 
encouragement or ground of hope to none, 80 neither 
did it administer any matter of offense or just cause 
of complaint to any.” Some of the unsuccessful said 
sour things about Ellwood, intimating that he had 
opportunity to ensnare her affections, and would 
probably run away with her; but while he was, in 
truth, a most devoted admirer, he had discreetly con- 
trolled himself, and regarded her as “ reserved” for 
another. His critics had measured him in their own 
bushel; he was a very sober, conscientious young 
man. 

In this year, when Guli reached twenty, and was 
so courted, the young heir of Admiral Penn, travel- 
ing on the Continent, and summoned from Italy, in 
July, by his father, had probably never seen her at 
all. He made her acquaintance after he definitely 
joined the Quakers, and began to preach—which was, 
therefore, not until after the autumn of 1667, when, 
by listening to Thomas Loe, at Cork, he decided to 
cast in his lot with the followers of Fox. There iss 
statement in Maria Webb’s interesting volume, “ The 
Penns and Peningtons of the Seventeenth Century,” 
that it was in 1668 he first came to Chalfont and saw 
Guli,—the occasion being otherwise notable, for he 
was on his way to his father at Wanstead, having left 
his preaching in obedience to an imperative demand, 
the result of whicH was the famous interview in which 
the old sailor turned the young man out of doors. 

Penn and Guli were married in the early spring of 
1672, after his return from the first of his two notable 
visits to Germany, and six or seven months after his 
release from that imprisonment in Newgate which 
had been brought about by Sir John Robinson, sfter 
the discomfiture of the magistrates in the Old Bailey 
trial. They settled at Rickmansworth, in Hertford: 
shire, not far from Chalfont, in a house which long” 
remained ina tolerable condition—the best preserved — 
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of all the Penn residences. Their married life con- 
tinued for more than twenty years; Gulidied in 1693, 
in February, at Hoddesden, at a time when many 
troubles had gathered about her husband. His mar- 
riage with Hannah Callowhill occurred about three 
ears later—in the spring of 1696. She was the 
daughter of Thomas Callowhill, a Quaker merchant 
of Bristol, and a man of considerable fortune, and 
ber mother’s father, Dennis Hollister, also a mer- 
chant of the same city, was likewise a prominent 
Quaker. Gulielma had left three children, Springett, 
William, and Letitia. A daughter, Gulielma Maria, 
had died in 1689, and Springett, who was always del- 
jeate in health, lived only a few weeks beyond his 
father’s marriage. William was a scape-grace, as is 
well known; he caused his family great trouble, up 
to and beyond the time when his father was stricken 
with paralysis; he died (1720) two years after his 
father, of consumption, in the north of France. The 
Irish estates of his father went to his (William, 
Junior’s) children. Letitia Penn married William 
Aubrey, and died childless. She is among those 
buried at Jordans. 

Hannah Penn—the second wife—had five chil- 
dren. John—known as “ the American,” because he 
was born in Philadelphia, during the stay of the fam- 
ily there in 1699, before they moved up, to Penns- 
bury,—spent, after he became heir to the Proprietary 
interests, several years in this country, and died un- 
married in 1746. His brother, Thomas, was also in 
Pennsylvania for a number of years; he married 
lady Juliana Farmer, daughter of the Earl of Pom- 
fret, and died in 1775. From him are descended the 
Penns of Stoke-Pogis, including Granville Penn, the 
biographer of Admiral Penn. Hannah’s other chil- 
dren were Margaret, Richard, and Dennis. Margaret 
married Dennis Freame, and their daughter, Phila- 
delphia, married an Irish gentleman named Dawson, 
who wassubsequently created Lord Cremorne. Phil- 
adelphia—Lady Cremorne—it may be added, lived 
until 1826 dying at the age of eighty-six. Richard 
left children; Dennis died young. An interesting 
study of Hannah Penn’s labors in connection with 
her husband’s family and property, her troubles and 
experiences, her character and capabilities, might be 
made ; but space will not permit in this paper. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 49. 
TWELFTH MonTH 18TH, 1887. 
INNOCENCY. 

Goupzn TzxT.—‘‘ Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life.”,—Prov., 4: 23. 

READ Matt. 19 : 13-15. 

HERETOFORE the precepts and parables of Jesus 
that have engaged our thought, have had for their 
object the instruction of men and women in regard 
to their duties and obligations towards God, as their 
Father in Heaven and towards one another as the 
children of the same Heavenly Father, and all equally 
the objects of his Fatherly care. Now he remembers 
the children : his lessons would not be so complete or 
#0 universal in their application to every state and 
condition of human life, had he left no record of his 





love for little children, and no instruction concerning 
their place in the kingdom of God. 

The disciples, probably the twelve, who had been 
specially commissioned to proclaim the newer inter- 
pretation of the kingdom of God, were with Jesus 
and from what we gather in the other Evangelists, 
they had been discussing questions relating to the 
place each was to have in the administration of this 
new kingdom. Little children were brought to him. 
Doubtless some of his followers brought them desir- 
ing to devote them to God, through the laying on of 
the hands of Jesus, and his prayer for them. All the 
Jews were accustomed to devote their children to 
God by various rites and sacrifices prescribed by 
the law, and they sought also the prayers of pious 
men for them, believing they brought blessing to 
their little ones. It was an improper interference 
on the part of the twelve, to forbid their coming, 
which Jesus rebuked, adding “ whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall 
not enter therein,” Mark 10:15; Luke 18:17. He said 
again “Except ye turn and become aslittle children ye 
shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of Heaven. 
Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as thislittle 
child (sitting in the midst of them) the sameis great- 
est in the kingdom of Heaven.” Matt. 18:1-10. He 
said this because the condition of the little child, be- 
fore it is of an age to be a transgressor of thedivinelaw, 
is an innocent condition. Sin is not imputed where 
there is no law, wrote the author of Romans 5:13, 
Not only are little children innocent, they are trustful, 
dependent, loving, teachable, and entirely at the will 
of the parent. These are conditions that we as the 
spiritual children of our Heavenly Father, must come 
into before we attain to that state which is implied 
in the phrase, kingdom of heaven. How precious are 
the little children, so near the heart of Jesus and.of 
every true disciple of his, how tender and loving we 
should be tothem! How careful to preserve them 
from evil, and to keep them in the sweet innocency 
of their first condition. Any one who willingly 
harms a little child commits a crime against the holi- 
est and purest instincts of our nature, and against 
God, who endowed us with these instincts. 

THIS LESSON ILLUSTRATES: 

(1.) The spirit we must cultivate to be acceptable 
to our Heavenly Father. 

(2.) That only as we come into the innocent con- 
dition of the little child will we be willing to sit at 
the feet of Jesus,as our teacher and guide, and to 
learn through his example, to trust and confide in the 
love of our Heavenly Father. 





Natural things 
And spiritual—who separates those two 
In act, in morals, or the social drift, 
Tears up the bond of nature and brings death, 
Paints futile pictures, writes unreal verse, 
Leads vulgar days, deals ignorantly with men, 
Is wrong, in short, at all points. 

—Mre. Browning. 





Tue finest and noblest ground on which people 
can live is truth: the real with the real ; a ground on 
which nothing is assumed.— Emerson. 
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THE PROPER STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
IN the more systematic study of the Bible in our 
First-day schools brought about by the preparation 
of Scripture Lessons for their use, it is very import- 
ant that we keep before us in all our teaching the 
value and usefulness of these writings, as containing 
a record of the religious conceptions of man from the 
beginning of human history, and the gradual unfold- 
ing of better, truer, and more exalted ideas of the 
Divine government, as the ages succeed each other. 

We find in the very earliest records of the deal- 
ings of God with man, germinal thought, worthy the 
best eras of human development, and although in all 
these the Supreme Being is represented as holding 
intercourse with man, as man does with his fellow- 
man, the truth uttered and not the manner of utter- 
ance is the point around which our teaching should 
centre. Take for instance the practical lesson con- 
tained in the recorded interview between God and 
Cain: “ If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ? 
and if thou doest not well sin coucheth at the door.” 
It is of little moment to us now whether the story of 
Cain and Abel is altogether a myth, (and we know 
the language in which it is given is open to criticism) ; 
but the great truth which forms the key-note of the 
story is truth to-day, though the method of handing 
it down is veiled in obscurity. 

When we teach Bible truths to our young people 
with this thought uppermost, they will not have to 
unlearn in after years something wrongly given them 
as facts of sacred history; the increasing enlighten- 
ment of the present age in regard to early Oriental 
literature, and the gradual unfolding of thought con- 
cerning the spiritual life, make it an imperative duty 
that we claim no more for the narrative portions of 
the Bible than the soundest and clearest criticism, 
based upon what is already known, will warrant. 
The skepticism of modern times is largely due to the 
insistance of theologians that the letter of Scripture 
must be received as the “ Word of God,” and ac- 
cepted without doubting, as the sole rule of faith and 
practice by the whole Christian church. 

While the early fathers of our profession had not 
in many respects seen as far as the present standard 
of Biblical research has disclosed, they utterly and 
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without reserve testified against the dogma of ple. 
nary inspiration. Barclay says of the Scriptures: 
“‘ Because they are only a declaration of the fountain, 
and not the fountain itself, therefore they are not to 
be esteemed the principal ground of all ‘truth and 
knowledge, nor yet the adequate primary rule of 
faith and manners; yet, because they give a true and 
faithful testimony of the first foundation, they are 
and may be esteemed a secondary rule, subordinate 
to the Spirit from which they have all their excel. 
lency and certainty, for as by the inward testimony 
of the Spirit we do alone truly know them, so they 
testify that the Spirit is that guide by which the 
saints are led into all truth, thus pointing to the 
Spirit as the first and principal leader.” This eatj. 
mate of the Scriptures enhances their value as a help 
and incentive to righteousness. 

It is important that we give these writings their 
rightful place in our study of religious truth, and it 
is equally important to a proper understanding of 
their contents, that we avail ourselves of all the helps 
and side-lights to their interpretation that have been 
so carefully and conscientiously prepared by many 
devoted scholars, all of which tend in the direction 
of sound Friends’ views. Especially may this be 
said of the “ Revised Version,” upon which are based 
the Scripture Lessons prepared by direction of the 
General Conference of First-day Schools. This edition 
of the Bible ought to be in every Friends’ family and ° 
the low price at which a copy from the Oxford press 
can be had, (one dollar), brings it within the reach of 
every one. It can be had at Friends’ Book Store, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, together with many 
helpful books in the direction of Bible study pre 
pared by writers of known ability and genuine 
Christian faith. 


As has already been remarked, no doubt, we have 
reduced the number of subscribers necessary to be 
had in one club, in order to receive the $2.00 rate, to 
fifteen. We do this in order to assist the formation of 
clubs in localities where Friends are few,—though it 
is not requisite that all the names should be at one 
post-office. It is our desire to encourage Friends in 
isolated and distant situations to become subscribers, 
not merely because we want a larger list, but also be- 
cause we think they will be helped and strengthened 
in receiving a Friends’ paper. 


WE call attention to the list ot other periodicals 
for which we receive subscriptions at a reduced rate, 
As many persons may be sending orders for their 
year’s reading, this list may be of use to them. 


In the editorial article of last issue, please read 
“ James, ” instead of “ Paul,” in 13th line, first para 
graph. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue proceedings of the “College Association of 
Pennsylvania,” whose first meeting was held at Lan- 
caster, in Seventh month last, have been printed in 
pamphlet form. The organization was promoted, in 
the beginning, by President Magill, of Swarthmore 
College, who, with President Apple, of Franklin and 
Marshall, at Lancaster, and President Knox, of La- 
fayette, at Easton, sent out a call for a preliminary 
meeting at Harrisburg in Third month. The object, 
ag stated in the Constitution, is: 

“to consider the qualification for candidates for 
admission to the Colleges and the methods of admission ; 
the character of the Preparatory Schools; the courses of 
study to be pursued in the Colleges, including their order, 
number, etc.; the relative number of required and elec- 
tive studies in the various classes; the kind and character 
of degrees conferred; methods of College organization, 
government, etc.; the relations of the Colleges to the 
State, and to the general educational systems of the State 
and country; and any and all other questions affecting the 
welfare of the Colleges, or calculated to secure their proper 
advancement.” 

The meeting at Lancaster occupied part of two 
days,and was attended by some thirty representa- 
tives of fifteen different colleges. Papers were read, 
addresses made, officers elected, etc., and the Asso- 
ciation will doubtless prove valuable in promo- 
ting a better understanding and concert of action 
among the institutions of higher education in Penn- 


sylvania. ‘ 4 “i 


Art the meeting of the stockholders of Swarthmore 
‘ College, on the 6th instant, Joseph Wharton, M. Fisher 
Longstreth, Mary Willets, Lydia H. Hall, Wilson M. 
Powell, Elizabeth E. Hart, Rachel W. Hillborn, Wil- 
liam M. Jackson, were elected Managers, for three 
years, Robert Biddle, Treasurer, and Geo. W. Han- 
cock and Fannie A. Willetts, Clerks. Notice was 
given of a proposal, to be voted upon next year to 
change the By-Laws so that each share of stock shall 
have a vote. 


MARRIAGES. 


WOODNUTT—FURMAN.—Twelfth month Ist, 1887, at 
the residence of the groom, according to Friends’ order 
under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green St., Clement A. Woodnutt, of Philadelphia, son of 
Wm. G. and Elizabeth F. Woodnutt, of Salem, N. J., and 
Lizzie H., daughter of 8. Ellis and Ellen C. Furman, of 
Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

DUTTARER.—Eleventh month 30th, 1887, at his resi- 
dence, Whitemarsh township, Pa., Nathan C. Duttarer, in 
his 93d year. Interment at Plymouth Meeting-ground. 

GILPIN.—On the 16th of Eleventh month, 1887, John 
D. Gilpin, in the 89th year of his age; a member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, Chester Co., Pa. 

HEACOCK.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Wm. 
H. Stanley, Washington Co., Ind., Eleventh month 29th, 
1887, Mary Heacock, widow of Davis Heacock#in her 86th 
year, formerly of Delaware Co., Pa. Deceased was a mem- 


. ber of Blue River Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


LLOYD.—Near Walkerton, Va., Eleventh month 29th, 
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1887, of paralysis, whilst on a visit to his daughter’s fam- 
ily, William Lloyd, cf Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., aged 71; a 
member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 
McALLISTER.—Eleventh month 30th, 1887, at her late 
residence with her son-in-law, Thomas Garrigues, in West 
Philadelphia, Hannah H., widow of Henry McAllister, 
formerly of Darby, aged 85 years; a member of Darby 
Monthly Meeting. 
PAIST.—Eleventh month 27th, 1887, at the residence of 
E. K. Paist, Rancacas, N. J., Penninah Paist. 
PANCOAST.—Twelfth month 1st, 1887, after a short 
illness, at the residence of her brother-in-law, Charles W. 
Pickering, Anna, widow of Joshua Pancoast, and daughter 
of the late Richard and Elizabeth Panson of Philadelphia. 
STILES.—At Moorestown, N. J., 28th of Eleventh 
month, Samuel Stiles, a member of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. J.,in his 76th year. For many years he had charge 
of the meeting and school property at Moorestown. 
WINDER.—Near Monument, Col., Tenth month 7th, 
1887, Sarah E. Winder, daughter of Joseph and Rebecca H. 
Winder, (deceased) in the 50th year of her age; a member 
of White Water Monthly Meeting of Friends of Richmond, 
Indiana, where the interment took place. 


BAILEY.—At the home of her son-in-law, Bennett S. 
Walton, of London Grove, Chester county, Pa., Eleventh 
month 14th, 1887, Sarah Bailey, aged 83 years ; a valued El- 
der of London Grove Monthly Meeting. 

The messenger of death found this beloved friend with 
“ Lamp trimmed and burning, only waiting.” 

Her long life had been a full one; the mother of ten 
children, her energies were closely taxed and her anxiety 
great to implant in their youthful minds principles which 
should govern them in all the walks of life, and if followed 
lead them to conscientiously discharge their duties to the 
Heavenly Father and to the human family. 

The command of the blessed Master, “‘ Therefore all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them;” was her rule of life and practice, 
and this she sought to teach her children by the forcible 
language of example. 

She was repeatedly called upon to partake of the exper- 
ience of sorrow in the removal by death of her faithful 
husband, and five of their children. As these tender ties 
were severed, her suffering heart was able to lean upon the 
Divine Arm of strength and;bear with fortitude that which 
she could not avert by her love and solicitude. 

Amid her many cares she failed not in faithfulness to 
her Religious Society, and filled the positions of Elder, 
overseer, and many other appointments, to the satisfaction 
of her friends. Although her temporal responsibilities 
were great, when meeting day came, she was rarely absent 
from her place in these assemblies, where her weighty de- 
portment, and exercised spirit was a silent invitation to 
others to gather into that ‘“ Living Silence” out of which 
worship in Spirit and in Truth is acceptably offered to 
our Father which is in heaven. The testimonies of her 
people were dear to her and she was not known to trans- 
gress any of them, but in all the appointments of her 
home, in her daily walking, the one to simplicity was ever 
manifest, and many a precept on this was given to those 
who mingled with her, that will be long remembered, and 
to some be as “‘ Bread cast on the waters.” 

Generous to all about her who were in need, she was 
often called upon to go to the bed-side of the suffering and 
sick, and to the homes of sorrow-burdened hearts, where 
her sympathy and assistance were timely comforters, and - 
her presence a strength and support. She was always use- 
fully employed and when the time came that she was left 
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alone in her home, she would find something to do for a 
friend or neighbor who had more cares than she, if it were 
only to darn the stockings where many little feet had to 
be clothed. As the end of the journey drew near, she 
felt it right to leave the home of many years, and go to 
reside with the only child that was settled near her; and 
with her life-work all finished, she calmly and cheer- 
fully waited for the summons to her eternal home. It came 
in a gentle severing of the “silver cord,” and peacefully 
she passed “ From the life that now is, to the life that is to 
come.” Her funeral took place from London Grove Meet- 
ing-house on Fifth-day, the 17th of Eleventh month. The 
occasion was one of great solemnity and in the public 
testimonies which were borne by ministers of both 
branches of the Society of Friends, there was a unity of 
feeling which could acknowledge we were all friends of 
Christ. M. 

BELLANGEE.—Departed this life, Eighth month 10th, 
1887, John Bellangee, in the 75th year of his age. 

Coming from Ohio in early manhood, he lived continu- 
ously on one of his Illinois farms at Dover, Bureau county, 
during fifty years. A son of James Bellangee, a well-known 
minister in the Society of Friends, whose autobiography 
was printed in Philadelphia many yearssince. He left the 
parental abode in Ohio as noted above, and came witha 
wealthy land-locator to the then new State of Illinois. 
Onur friend was offered one farm for fencing another. This 
he did, and erecting a small plank house on his farm, he 
soon after married a daughter of one of the early settlers, 
with whom he lived to see their two sons and two daugh- 
ters married. Our friend on leaving Ohio, brought away 
some nursery stock, with which he planted the first nursery 
in the county, and which eventually brought him remu- 
nerative returns. In his case it became literally true that 
he made solitudes glad, and wastes to blossom as the rose. 
His funeral, attended by a large concourse of people, was 
held under the ample shade of venerable evergreens, which 
he in early life had set, and wide around there ranked a 
poem of verdure which he wrote, and wrought, not with 
stylus or pen, but with more durable implements of an- 
other culture. At and in the vicinity of his home there 
were no other Friends. His wife belonged to another So- 
ciety. He, kind and tolerant to his children and others, 
never wavered in his convictions as a Friend ; yet it may 
be said of him truly that he lived among his neighbors and 
wherever he was known, not only without reproach, but 
with the meed of praise. Few excelled him in the gift of 
conversation. His conversation though like the outflow of 
a gentle winding stream, made an impress as indelible as 
the line of beauty under the master hand of Apelles. His 
memory good, his intelligence was rare, unstained by innu- 
endo or detraction. The writer of this tribute, often with 
him, cannot recall an expression that any one might not 
hear with approval. His wife dying some dozen years 
since, he was married a second time to a friend of his early 
youth, whosurvives him here. Their union during the few 
years allotted seemed very suitable and happy. The man- 
sion erected near the site of the old plank cabin ever gave 
cordial entertainment to their frequent guests, and many 
friends. . 

We close this brief memorial with the regretful feeling 
that it is not probable we shall look upon his like again, 
and that one whose memory deserves a public record is 
graven on a frail autumn leaf. 

SIDNEY AVERILL. 
Clear Oreek Monthly Mesting, [linois. 


Blessed is he that consideretb the poor; the Lord 
will deliver him in time of trouble—Psalms zli.: 1. 
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THE LIBRARY. 
GARNERED TREASURES. 

As the old year draws near its close and the new ong 
begins to dawn upon us, many persons think the geg. 
son is fitting for giving and receiving tokens of friend. 
shipand love. And the custom is a pleasant one, 
notwithstanding it is subject to abuses. (And what 
custom is not?) But the perplexing query is, What 
shail it be? Happily there is one answer to this that 
is always appropriate, and neverold. ‘ Books,” a de. 
vout writer has said, “God be thanked for books, 
They are the voices of the distant and the dead, and — 
make us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. They 
give to all who will faithfully use them, the society, 
the spiritual presence of the best and the greatest of 
our race.’ The wisdom to make a wise choice jg 
what we need, and amid the multitude of new oneg 
just from the press, we sometimes turn to suchas 
here stood the test of examination. And one of these 
is “‘Garnered Treasures.” It was issued ten years 
ago, and is a selection of choice poems, containing 
many gems whose lustre age cannot dim. Among 
these we can name one poem “The Unattained,” 
whose lesson, so beautifully written in rhythmic 
measure, blesses him who learns it with a happiness 
no wealth can buy. The book is neatly bound and 
for sale by Friends’ Book Association, at the reduced 
rate of 80 cents per copy. 


The Minutes of Baltimore Yearly Meeting have 
perhaps not yet been distributed, but as the clerk has 
kindly sent us advance “ page-proofs,” we are enabled 
to judge of their order, arrangement, and fullness, 
In all these respects they will be, as we had occasion 
to say of the Illinois Minutes, very satisfactory. The 
minutes of proceedings are given in full,and each is 
numbered, so that it can be referred to with conveni- 
ence. The epistles received from other yearly meet 
ings are all printed, and the pamphlet thus presents 
to Friends an orderly, clear, and complete account of 
the Yearly Meeting’s proceedings. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
AMENDING THE DISCIPLINE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

AFTER reading and rereading the contribution on 
the subject of “Altering the Discipline” and the editor- 
ial comments thereon, as contained in the issue of 
Twelfth month 3d, I feel it right to add that in my 
judgment, after a proposed alteration of the discipline 
has been carefully considered by judicious commit- 
tees, and the monthly meeting has united with it, and 
by minute forwarded it to the quarterly meeting, and 
after the proper consideration of the quarter, it is by 
minute forwarded to the Yearly Meeting, and, being 
carefully considered by a large committee of that 
body is agreed to, and reported favorably, and then 
received the general unity of Friends, it is not right 
fora member of the monthly meeting wherein the 
proposed alterations originated, to stop or hinder the 
change beifig made by raising his voice against it and 
having one or two or even three Friends to unite with 
him in the opposition, when there is the almost uni- 
versal voice of the Yearly Meeting in favor,—as was 
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the case in the last Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 
regard to the alterations on the subject of marriage. 
In my judgment it would have been much better 
for that Friend to have notified his monthly meeting 
that he intended to oppose it in the Yearly Meeting, 
and thereby saved all the labor that was bestowed 
on the subject by the Quarter and the Yearly Meet- 
ings. I sincerely hope that such a case will not again 
occur, as it tends very much to mar the unity and 
good feeling existing in the Yearly Meeting. * * 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—At the close of the First-day school exercises, 
on the 4th inst., the calm, deliberate, and conclusive 
words of Henry M. Field, in answer to the wild va- 
garies of Robert G. Ingersoll, in the North American 
Review, for December, were read, and the students 
were put on their guard against the plausible and 
specious pleadings of this brilliant writer and speaker, 
in his attacks upon all religious beliefs. 

—Dr, Charles 8. Dolley delivered a valuable ad- 
dress on Third-day, the 6th, before the Faculty and 
students, upon the best methods to be used for re- 
suscitation in case of drowning. The knowledge con- 
veyed was such as should be possessed by all. 

—The separate courses of lectures to the young 
men and the young women, on Physiology and Hy- 
giene, will be begun in a few days. Dr. C.8. Dolley 
gives the course to the young men, and Dr. Susan P. 
Stackhouse, of Philadelphia, to the young women. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


—A Friend at Newtown, Bucks Co., writes us: 
On Seventh day, the 3d inst., the remains of our 
esteemed friend, William Lloyd, were interred in 
Makefield Friends’ grave yard. The funeral, at his 
own request, was held in the meeting-house, and the 
people generally remained in it where it was com- 
fortable, whilst a few able bodied men followed the 
coffin to the grave, as was his desire, as expressed by 
him whilst in health. He died on the 29th ult., at 
his son-in-law’s in Virginia, in bis 71st year, after an 
illness of four days of paralysis. The funeral was 
very large, and several communications were borne to 
his worth. 


THE WOOL ON THE THORN. 


THE sun is sinking in the west, 

When Jack and I sit down to rest 

Upon the hillside rough and brown, 

And watch the sheep come hurrying down. 


All day upon the upper height 

They browse the herbage ; and at night, 
When mountain-tops grow bleak and cold, 
The herd-boy drives them to the fold. 


But Jack observes with quick regret 
How briers the narrow path beset, 
And how by each unfriendly thorn 
Some little wisp of wool is torn. 


“Why don’t they cut the brambles down?” 
He asks me with a childish frown. 
“To-morrow, father, if I may, 

I'll come and hew them all away.” 


“My little axe I’ll bring with me, 

And you shall come and help,” says he. 

“ Now, won’t you?” And, to please his whim, 
“T surely will,’ I answered him. 


So with the early day we rise, 
Before the sun lights up the skies, 
While yet the birds upon the wing 
Their morning songs are caroling. 


And as we reach the rocky steep 

Up which the herd-boy drives his sheep 
We see the lovely color spread 

Till like a rose the east is red. 


And all against the rosy glow 

A hundred wings flit to and fro, 

While darting beak and busy claw 
Their plunder from the brambles draw. 


“O father, see!’’ with sparkling eyes 
The little man beside me cries ; 
“Those birds are carrying away 

The wool the sheep lost yesterday !” 


“ What then ?” I answer with a smile. 
“Why, then, it isn’t worth our while 
To cut the bushes down,” says Jack, 
“And so we might as well go back.” 


No need for me to speak again, 

Or try to make the lesson plain; 

From bird and brier, sheep and thorn, 

A truth was learned that summer morn. 


The boy, grown older and more wise, 
Seeks now the hidden good that lies 

In seeming evil, understands 

How both are potent in God’s hands; 


And tempted, sometimes, to cry out 
At things misunderstood, or doubt 
His loving care, remembers still 
That rosy morning on the hill. 
—Mary Bradley, in 8.8. Times. 


WEARY. 


YES, the mother’s arm is weary 
Where the baby’s head has lain, 
And the daily round of duty 
Ceases, to begin again. 

But if you your lives could fashion, 
Or could alter at your will, 

Would you choose the tired aching ? 
Or the empty arms and still? 


Better noise and healthy clatter 
Than an echoin the room. 

Better floors beyond suspicion 

Of the housemaid’s brush and broom, 
Than to have the nest all empty, 

All the darling nestlings flown, 

And to sit in idle quiet, 

But to sit and muse alone. 


Angel forms that watch above us, 
O’er our lives that vigil keep, 

Often look in pitying wonder— 
Wonder that we sit and weep; 
Knowing that our Father gives us 
Rarest treasures, richest joys ; 

Much of earth and some of heaven— 
In our baby girls and boys.. 


—Elizabeth Schirmer, in N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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THE IDEAL HOME AND PURITY. 


THE reciprocal attraction of two natures out of a 
thousand million, for each other, is the strongest but 
one of the most unnoted proofs of a beneficent Crea- 
tor. It is the fairest, sweetest Rose of Time, whose 
petals and whose perfume expand so far that we are 
all inclosed and sheltered by their tenderness and 
beauty. For, folded in its heart, we find the germ of 
every home; of those beatitudes, fatherhood, moth- 
erhood, brotherly and sisterly affection, the passion 
of the patriot, the calm and steadfast love of the 
philanthropist. For the faithfulness of two, each 
to the other, alone makes possible the true home, the 
righteous nation, the great, kind brotherhood of man. 


The inmost instincts of each human spirit must cry 
out to God: 


Comfort our souls with love, 
Love of all human kind; 

Love special, close, in which, likesheltered dove, 
Each heart its own safe nest may find ; 

And love that turns above, 
Adoringly; contented to resign 

All loves if need be for the love divine! 

Marriage is not an episode in man’s life, and an 
event in woman’s ; it is the sum of weal or woe to 
both. There are in this modern land and age as many 
noble men unmated, because they had to be, as there 
are women. Because of a memory cherished, a dream 
unfulfilled, an ideal unrealized, a duty bravely met, 
many of the noblest men living go their way alone. 
Sometimes, I think of the two, it is man who loves 
home best, for while woman is hedged into it by a 
thousand considerations of expediency and prejudice, 
he chooses it freely and royally for her sake who is 
to him the world’s supreme attraction. 

The past has bequeathed us no records more sub- 
lime than the heart histories of Dante, of Petrarch, 
of Michael Angelo; and in our own time those of 
Washington Irving and John Stuart Mill. It was 
a chief among our poets who said : 

I look upon the stormy wild, 

I have no wife, I have no child, 

For me there gleams no household hearth— 
I’ve none to love me on the earth. 

There are men and women—some of them famous, 
some unknown—the explanation of whose uncom- 
panioned lives may be found in the principle that un- 
derlies those memorable words applied to Washing- 
ton, “ Heaven left him childless that a nation might 
call him father.” In such consideration as I have 
here urged, and in this noblest side of human nature, 
a constant factor always to be counted on, I found 
my faith in the people’s response to our work for so- 
cial purity. “Sweet bells, jangled out of tune,” now 
fill the air with minor cadences, often, alas, with dis- 
cords that are heartbreaks, but all the same they are 
sweet bells, and shall chime the gladdest music 
heaven has ever heard, “some sweet day by and by.” 
This gentler age, into which we have happily been 
born, is attuning the twain whom God for such great 
destiny hath made, to higher harmonies than any 


1Extract of Annual Address of Frances E. Willard, as President 
of the National W.C. T. U., at Nashville, Tenn., llth month 16, 
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jugation of the age of force. 





other has yet known, by a reform in the denaturaliz. 
ing methods of a civilization largely based on force, b 
which the boy and girl have been sedulously traineg 
apart. They are now being set side by side in school, 
in church, in government, even as God sets male and 
female everywhere side by side throughout his realm 
of law, and has declared them one throughout hig 
realm of grace. The conquest, through invention, of 
matter by mind, lifts woman from the unnatural sub. 
In presence of a Corlisg 
engine, which she can guide as well as he, man and 
woman learn that they are fast equalizing on the 
plane of matter as a prediction of their confessed 
equalization upon the planes of mind and of mor. 
ality. 

We are beginning to train those with each other 

who were formed for each other. The American 
home, with its Christian method of a dual headship, 
based on laws natural and divine, is steadily rooting 
out all that remains of the monastic, the French, and 
the harem philosophies concerning this greatest prob- 
lem of all time. The greatest movement known to 
history is this new correlation and attuning each to 
other, of a more complete humanity equalized upon. 
the Christ-like basis of “there shall be no more 
curse.” The temperance reform is its necessary fore- 
runner, for while the race-brain is bewildered it can 
not be thought out. The labor reform is another 
part, for only under codperations can material condi- 
tions be adjusted to a non-combatant state of society, 
and every yoke lifted from the laboring man lifts one 
still heavier from the women at his side. The equal 
suffrage movement is still another part, for a govern- 
ment organized and conducted by one-half of the 
human unit, a government of the minority, by the 
minority, for the minority, must always bear un- 
equally upon the whole. The social purity move 
ment could only come after its heralds, the three 
other reforms I have mentioned, were well under 
way, because alcoholized brains would not tolerate 
its expression ; women who had not learned to work 
would have lacked the individuality and intrepidity 
required to organize it, and women perpetually to be 
disfranchised could not have hoped to see its final 
purposes wrought out in law. But back of all were 
the father and mother of all reforms—Christianity 
and education—to blaze the way for all these later 
comers. 
The breadth of this work has greatly impressed 
me in this last year. Just as in our temperance 
movement, we thought at first chiefly of reforming 
fallen men; so in this, to help fallen women was my 
first purpose, but now, while just as loyal to that aim, 
Isee that women must not, need not, fall, and we 
must not allow it. Self-help and the conservation of 
marriage as a heart affair—on these two hang the 
law and the prophets of social purity for women and 
for men. 

Industrial training in the public schools is more 
important, if possible, for girls than for boys, because 
the more dependent class most needs to grasp bread- 
winning weapons. We must work right on toward 
better legal protection for women. A large petition 
will be presented to Congress this winter asking that 
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the age of consent be raised to eighteen years, and 
that heavier penalties be ordained for crimes against 
women and girls. 

I wish here to thank Mr. T. V. Powderly and his 
Council for sending out ninety-two thousand of those 
petitions to local assembles of the Knights of Labor. 

I suggest that we have but two pledges—the 
White Cross and the White Shield, both of which 
are so delicately expressed that they are suited, the 
first to men and boys, the second to women and 
girls. I wish that the work might take its name 
from these and be known simply as the Department 
of the White Cross and the White Shield, with the 
three-fold lines of effort—preventive, reformatory, 
and legal. No such patronage has been extended to 
any branch of our Publishing House, as to the Social 
Parity series of leaflets and pledges. This literature 
does not sweep the sewers, but seeks to turn on the 
mountain springs that shall purify and make them 
sweet and wholesome. Even so I must earnestly 
pray and solemnly entreat all who undertake this 
work in local Unions, or in the larger fields of State 
and nation,to commend it to the good sense and 
good will of the home folks by keeping it free from 
hideous recitals and backward glances toward the 
city of Destruction. For this is the department of 
social purity, not impurity. Let us, then, urge forward 
all whom we can influence, that they may flee 
toward the city of God, with ears stopped against the 
siren’s song, and with the steadfast cry for “ Life, 
life, eternal life!” ' 





SIMPLE FAITHS AND PRACTICE NOT 
“POPULAR.” 


DURING a recent visit in York county considerable 
interest was felt inthe conversation of a Mennonite 
preacher, who spoke of the great falling off in the 
number of their members in that section of country, 
since the days of his boyhood. This he attributed 
to the unwillingness of their young people to submit 
to the restraints which a profession of religion in ac- 
cordance with their tenets would require; and a de- 
sire to indulge in the fashions, diversions, and ways 
of the world. In consequence of this, as older mem- 
bers passed away from this scene, there were but few 
prepared to take their places; and so they had 
dwindled. 

He mentions an illustration of this subject, with 
which he had met some years before. As he was 
riding along the public road, he passed a large stone 
meeting-house which was evidently unused and going 
todecay. The doors had fallen from their hinges, 
and no one appeared to exercise any care over it. He 
stopped and viewed the scene. Shortly after, coming 
toa farm-house near by, he stopped to get his din- 
ner, and finding an old man, past eighty years of age, 
sitting on the porch of the house, he entered into con- 
versation with him, and asked him about the ruined 
meeting-house. This man told him that it belonged 
tothe Society of Friends,that when he was young acon 
gregation of several hundred people used to assemble 
there for worship, but now they were nearly all gone, 
and himself and an old woman were about all 
that were left. When asked by his Mennonite visi- 





tor as to the cause of the great change he had wit- 
nessed, he replied he could give a clear explanation 
of it. As the young people grew up they were more 
inclined to become members of societies which per- 
mitted greater liberties to their people, and in which 
they would have more worldly honor than they could 
receive as self-denying followers of the Truth as pro- 
fessed by Friends. Hence as the older ones died, 
and few succeeded them, the number graduallly de- 
creased. 

The old Friend might probably have added that 
emigration to other parts of the country, particularly 
to the West, had been one of the depleting causes. 

The conversation of our Mennonite brother 
brought to mind a letter received not long since from 
one who, although not a member of the Society of 
Friends, stated that he was convinced of its princi- 
ples. Indeed, he has to some extent manifested his 
faith by his works, having labored in the distribution 
of tracts, and in other ways to spread a knowledge of 
the principles of truth as professed by our Society. 
This letter queried why it was that some other de- 
nominations had increased in numbers more rapidly 
than Friends; and suggested that there had been a 
defect in not giving a greater publicity to our doings, 
ete. 

One answer to this query is indicated in the con- 
versation already referred to. Any profession of re- 
ligion that requires a practical bearing of the cross, 
and the living of a spiritually-minded life, while it 
may attract the admiration, cannot command the ad- 
herence of those who wish to conform to the ways 
and pleasures of the world. 

Hence that class who wish to live as they please, 
yet do not want to reject all religion, will seek to 
satisfy themselves with some form of profession 
which allows them greater liberty—so that in their ap- 
prehension, they may be heirs of both kingdoms— 
the world’s and Christ’s. 

Another reason why vital religion does not assume 
the position among men to which it is entitled, is 
that too many of the called and visited of the Lord 
fail to come into full obedience to the inspeaking 
voice of the Saviour revealed in the secret of the 
heart; and hence their example and influence have 
not the effect of leading others into a knowledge and 
love of the Truth, to the degree that they ought. 
Even where some spiritual life is retained, such pro- 
fessors become dwarfed and crippled, and they do 
not bring forth abundanily of the fruit of the True 
Vine.— Editorial in “ The Friend,” Philadelphia. 


+ Woman is becoming what God meant her to be 
and Christ’s Gospel necessitates her being, the com- 
panion and counsellor, not the incumbrance and toy, 
of man. To meet the new creation, how grandly 
men themselves are growing; how considerate and 
brotherly, how pure in word and deed! The world 
has never yet known half the amplitude of character 
and life to which men will attain when they and 
women live in the same world.—Frances E. Willard. 





He does not believe that does not live according 
to his belief. 


a eaemeneaad 
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A DANGER OF TRANSITION. 


THIS year will witness the close of the school life 
and the entrance to society life of hundreds of girls. 
It isa most important era. It means the closing of 
the doors upon an active, systematic life, with an aim 
more or less definite, to one untrammeled by rules, 
and with no fixed purpose. It is the more danger- 
ous because it is a transitional period. 

It sounds very poetical and pretty to refer to the 
maiden, 

“Standing with reluctant feet, 

Where the brook and river meet, 

Womanhood and childhood fleet!” 
The brook naturally flows into and is lost in the 
river. An analysis of the river’s waters would not 
reveal one individual drop from the brook, but our 
maiden will carry with her into womanhood every 
impress of childhood, and it will be but the flower of 
childhood, as her mature years will be the fruit of 
childhood and early womanhood. To some the 
plunge into society life is so rapid and the current so 
strong that they are swept into a life which does not 
permit of any purpose but devotion to the demands 
of society. But asmall percentage of girls have their 
lives so filled with social duties that there is no time 
for the ennui that assails the girl whose social and 
financial position precludes her absorption by such a 
life. 

The vast majority of girls, on the close of their 
school life, face a life of outside limitations. The pos- 
ition of their parents is such that social engagements 
are the exception and not the rule. The family live 
in comfort bordering on luxury; the mother is still 
the capable housekeeper, and would not abdicate her 
throne to unskilled and untrained hands. Fancy- 
work will not monopolize the heart and brain of the 
active young girl suddenly deprived of the stimulus 
of ambition and purpose ; church work can only hold 
the attention of the few ; outside philanthropic work 
involves much that is distasteful to those who meet 
life with rosy views. 

What shall be done for this army of girls? for on 
their leadings during this period much of their hap- 
piness depends. Hundreds of unhappy and ill-as- 
sorted marriages are due tothe utter vacuity of these 
first months after the close of school life. If a girl 
possesses and recognizes an inherent talent, and cul- 
tivates it, she escapes the danger that assails the 
every-day girl who has no genius or bent. A wise 
mother is the saviour at this period. One who can 
share her duties and responsibility, who can guide 
the restless heart to create new interests in harmony 
with the nature, and save from spurious interests that 
lead to limitations that death alone removes, is the 
only hope of salvation. 

Employment that demands attention at stated 
hours, and that shows the benefit conferred, should 
be found either in or out of the home as an incen- 
tive to activity. . 

A mother consulted a London physician in regard 
to her daughter’s health: He examined her heart 
and lungs, talked some time with the girl, and sighed. 
The mother, much alarmed, asked his opinion. 
“Madam,” said he, “so far as I can discover, your 





daughter is suffering from a most serious complaint 
which, for want of a better name, I shall call ‘ dy}. 
ness.’ Perhaps it is in your power to cure it. I haye 
no medicine which is a specific for this disease,” It 
is this disease that undermines the vitality of many 
girls, who seek unconsciously in engagement and 
marriage the focus for energies that must find, mugt 
have, a purpose, or life is valueless. 

Mothers do not realize the tremendous strain put 
upon an active, purposeful life when suddenly it finds 
itself ina world where its energies, its powers, are 
not needed either at home or abroad. Life loses its 
color and variations, and becomes very soon a dead 
level of common-places out of which they must free 
themselves. Work that is work, that shows its value 
must be found, if the freshness and vitality, the moting 
and hope, that make life a gift from a heavenly 
Father, not a condition of a moral Judge, is to be pre- 
served.—The Christian Union. 


SWARTHMORE STOCK TRUST ASSOCI ATION, 
[At tho request of Clement M, Biddle, we publish the 
following information to stockholders of Swarthmore (pl. 
lege.—Eps.] 
AT a meeting of the stockholders of Swarthmore 
College, who are interested in depositing their stock 
under the plan proposed by Clement M, Biddle, held 
Eleventh month 23d, 1887, at Race street meeting. 
house, there were fifty-five stockholders present. Ed. 
ward H. Ogden was made chairman of the meeting, 
and William J. Hall secretary. Clement M. Biddle 
stated the object of the meeting to be such as set forth 
in the circular forwarded to the stockholders. If the 
plan proposed was adopted the Trust would start 
with 5,000 of the 20,000 shares of the capital stock, 
The following list of those who had agreed to donate 
stock was read : 


Edward B. Edwards, S. Robinson Coale, Joseph E. Gil- 
lingham, Ezra Lippincott, Wm. J. Hall, Susan J. Cunning. 
ham, Edward Longstreth, Herman Hoopes, Edward Mer- 
ritt, John Williams, William P. Bancroft, Lydia M. Ste. 
phens, Isaac Stephens, George Watson, Lewis A. Lukens, 
Edward Hoopes, Thomas L. Leedom, William Longstreth, 
Benj. Hallowell, Jr., Lydia C. Biddle, Mary Betts, Rich- 
ard Peterson, Edward H. Magill, John M. Broomall, Thomas 
H. Hall, Lydia H. Hall, Margaret G. Corlies, Jas. V. Watson, 
Edmund Webster, Rebecca N. Webster, Samuel Marshall, 
Wm. P. Marshall, J. Reece Lewis, Lucy Biddle Lewis, Wm, 
C. Biddle Jr., Robert Biddle, Jr., Amos Hillborn, Chas, 
W. Wharton, Joshua Lippincott, Clement M. Biddle, Wm. 
Sellers & Co., Daniel D. Wright, Joseph Matthews, Caroline 
M. Reeves, Mary R. Foulke, M. Fisher Longstreth, Ellwood 
Burdsall, Dillwyn Parrish, Jr., Elizabeth E. Hart, Isaac H. 
Clothier, Mary B. C. Lovering, Wm. W. Biddle, Joseph C, 
Turnpenny, Eli M. Lamb, John T. Willets, Emmor Roberts, 
Alfred Sharpless, Lindley Smyth, Emma C. Bancroft, Sam- 
uel J. Seaman, Clement A. Griscom, Fannie C. Griscom, 
Edward Lewis, David T. Burr, Mary S. Lukens, Thomas 
J. Husband, Jonathan Gillam, Walter Y. Hoopes, Benj. D. 
Hicks, Joseph Willets, Hannah W. Sterling, Joseph Chap- 
man, Alex. S. Truman, C. Newlin Pierce, Thomas Foulke, 
Estate of Wm. P. Jenks, Elizabeth W. Mendenhall, Daniel 
8S. White, Clement B. Smyth, Joseph M. Truman, Jr., Joel 
J. Baily, Howard W. Lippincott, George G. Haydock. P. 
Caroline Haydock, Anna J. Ferris, Joseph W. Johnson, Jr., 
Mary F. Bullus, Mary L. Wharton, Joel Sharpless, George 
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W. Hancock, Edward Hopper, Enoch Lewis, Wm. W. Jus- 
tice, Edmund Lewis, Elizabeth Janney, Elizabeth W. Par- 
rish, Isaac Eyre, Ellwood Johnson, Virginia E. Ridgely, 
Mary W. Stephens, Ellis D. Williams, Joseph T. Bunting, 
Anna M. Hunt, Effingham Cock, S. F. Jenkins, Dr. George 
Smith, Helen Comly White, Estate of Israel Peterson, 
Franklin H. Shoemaker, Mary H. Shoemaker, Wm. D. 
Foulke, Charles Evans, Mary J. Hoopes, Amos R. Little, 
Isaac Collins, George B. Mellor, Edwin A. Atlee, John S. 
Collins, Henry Bentley, Phoebe Seaman, Lukens Thomas, 
Anna M. Ferris, Geo. Corlies, Jacob Corlies, Edith W. Atlee, 
Anna Seaman, James H. Seaman, Daniel Underhill, Clem- 
ent Biddle, Arthur Beardsley, Estate of Jas. and Lucretia 
Mott, Robert Biddle, Charles M. Biddle, Joseph P. Brosius, 
E. Stabler, Jr., Alfred Moore, J. Kemp Bartlett, Rachel 
M. Biddle, Hannah B. Williams, Edward H. Ogden, Caro- 
line C. Biddle, Mary B. Wood, Estate of D. and S. M. Par- 
rish, Lydia Biddle, Edward A. Pennock, Clement M. Bid- 
dle, Jr.,Caroline M. Cooper,James H. Hallowell,Norwood P. 
Hallowell, Florence Hall, E.C. Knight, F. S. Atkinson, 
Sarah Parrish, Sarah A. Willets, Henry M. Laing, Elizabeth 
L. Merritt, Hannah R. Lewis, Jno. P. Verree, Samuel Con- 
ard, Howard Garrett, Thomas Garrett, Samuel Wollaston, 
Ellwood Garrett, L*Mattson, Wm. J. Hancock, Jonathan 
W. Gillam, Mary Wiillets, Anna M. Hunt, and others. 

On motion of Clement M. Biddle, the following 
resolutions were uhanimously adopted, section by 
section : 

Resoluved—That we advise the transfer of the shares of 
the capital stock of Swarthmore College to Friends 
to be selected by this meeting upon the following terms: 

First—That during the full term of the donors’ natural 
lives, they will vote the said stock as the donors shall re- 
spectively, from time to time, direct in writing. In the 
absence of such directions the said stock shall be voted as 
a majority of the persons in whom the same may be vested 
shall determine. 

Second—When the number of Friends shall be reduced 
below — the vacancies shall be filled by the remaining per- 
sons holding said stock, and the title to the same shall be 
so transferred as to be held during the donors’ respective 
lives by the survivors of the—persons originally selected, 
and those chosen as herein provided, all of whom must be 
members of the Religious Society of Friends. 

Third—Upon the donors’ respective decease, said stock 
shall become the absolute property of the persons in whom 
the title thereto shall then be vested, to be used for the ed- 
ucational interests of the Religious Society of Friends. 

On motion of George W. Hancock, it was resolved 
that a committee of seven be appointed by the chair- 
man to formulate a plan to be presented at a future 
meeting of this body. George W. Hancock, Clement 
M. Biddle, James V. Watson, Joseph Wharton, Chas. 
M. Biddle, Isaac H. Clothier, and Dr. M. Fisher Long- 
streth were appointed. On motion of George W. 
Hancock, it was resolved that when this meeting ad- 
journ it be to Eleventh month 30th, 1887, at 3, p.m. 
On motion of Clement M. Biddle it was resolved: 
That all those be invited to attend who have agreed 
or do agree to donate stock to this plan. On motion 
adjourned. 


Wa. J. Haut, Secretary. 


At an adjourned meeting, held Twelfth month 3d, 
1887,Joseph Wharton made a report in reference to a 
change of Constitution, which on motion was ap- 
proved. 





The following resolution was united with: 

Resoluved—That we recommend the formation of an as- 
sociation to be called the ‘‘ Swarthmore Stock Trust Asso- 
ciation ” for the purpose of aiding in keeping Swarthmore 
College under the control and management of persons in 
sympathy with the objects of its founder, and who are 
members of the Society of Friends. Said association to be 
composed of all members ef the Society of Friends, who 
on or before Twelfth month 20, 1887, agree to donate 20 
shares of stock of Swarthmore College, and express a will- 
ingn ess to act. They are authorized to carry out the plan 
adopted at last meeting, or such modifications as they may 
deem necessary, to accomplish the desired end. 

Then adjourned. 
Wa. J. HALL, Secretary. 


In pursuance of the above resolution, a tempora- 
rary organization was perfected at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Twelfth month 5, 1887, twenty-five persons be- 
ing present. A committee was appointed to take le- 
gal advice as to the best way to carry out the objects 
of the Association, and produce at the next meeting 
a Constitution and By-Laws. Voted that all persons 
who are members of the Religious Society of Friends, 
who express in writing a willingness to act, and do- 
nate 20 shares or more of Swarthmore College capi- 
tal stock on or before the 20th day of Twelfth month, 
1887, shall be consideted members of this Associa- 
tion. Clement M. Biddle, Benjamin Hallowell, Jr., 
Wm. J. Hall, Jno. T. Willets, and Edward Stabler, 
Jr., were appointed to prepare proper powers of at- 
torney, and to see that all stock donated is properly 
transferred. Then adjourned to Twelfth month 23. 


PHILADELPHIA, Twelfth Month 6, 1887. 
To the Stockholders of Swarthmore College : 

In pursuance of the foregoing appointmenf we are 
prepared to receive donations of stock for the 
“Swarthmore Stock Trust Association.” Powers of 
attorney are being prepared, giving @e legal form of 
said transfer, which can be obtained from any mem- 
ber of the Committee. When properly signed, cer- 
tificates of stock should be attached and mailed to 
Clement M. Biddle, Chairman, 815 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Respectfully, 

Clement M. Biddle, 815 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
Benjamin Hallowell Jr., 815 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
William J. Hall, Swarthmore, Pa. 

John T. Willets, 303 Pearl St., New York. 

Edward Stabler, Jr., 3 South street, Baltimore, Md. 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers of Swarth- 
more College, held Twelfth month 5th, 1887, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved—That the Board of Managers of Swarthmore 
College hears with much pleasure of the formation of the 
“Swarthmore Stock Trust Association,” for the purpose of 
aidingin keeping Swarthmore College under the control and 
management of persons in sympathy with the objects of its 
founders, and who are members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. 

Resolved—That we recommend to the stockholders that 
they donate their stock to the said “Swarthmore Stock 
Trust Association.” ; 

THERE is nothing more comely among men, than 
impartial judgment.—Stephen Crisp. 
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THE OBJECT OF LIFE. 
WHAT is the end of life? The end of life is not to 
do good, although many of us think so. It is not to 
win souls, although I once thought so, The end of 
life is to do the will of God. That may be in the line 
of doing good or winning souls, or it may not. For 
the individual, the answer to the question, “ What is 
the end of my life?” is, To do the will of God, what 
ever that may be. Spurgeon replied to an invitation to 
preach to an exceptionally large audience, “I have 
no ambition to preach to 10,000 people, but to do the 
will of God,” and he declined. If we could have no 
ambition past the will of God, our lives would be suc- 
cessful. If we could say, “I have no ambition to go 
to the heathen, I have no ambition to win souls, my 
ambition is to do the will of God, whatever that may 
be;” that makes all lives equally great, or equally 
small, because the only great thing in life is what of 
God’s will there isin it. The maximum achievement 
of any man’s life after it is all over isto have done the 
will of God. No manor woman can have done any 
more with a life; no Luther, no Spurgeon, no Wes- 
ley, no Melancthon can have done any more with 
their lives; and a dairy-maid or a scavenger can do 
as much, Therefore the supreme principle upon 
which we have to run our lives is to adhere, through 
good report and ill, through temptation and prosper- 
ity and adversity, to the will of God, wherever that 
may lead us. It may take you away to China, or you 
who are going to Africa may have to stay where you 
are, you who are going to be an evangelist may have 
to go into business, and you who are going into busi- 
ness may have to become an evangelist. But there 
is no happiness or success in any life till that princi- 
_ ple is taken possession of. 

How can you build up a life on that principle? 
Let me give you an outline of a little Bible reading. 
The definitiongfan ideal life: “ A man after mine 
own heart, who will fulfill all My law.” The object 
of life: “ I come to do Thy will, O God.” 

The first thing you need after life, is food: “ My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent me.” 

The next thing you need after food, is society; 
“ He that doeth the will of my Father in heaven, the 
same is my brother, and sister, and mother.” 

You want education: “Teach me to do thy will, 
O God.” - 

You want pleasure: “I delight to do thy will, O 
God.” 

A whole life can be built up on that one vertebral 
column, and then when all is over, “he that doeth 
the will of God abideth forever.”—Professor Drum- 
mond. 


CurisTIAN faith is a grand cathedral, with divinely 


pictured windows. Standing without, you see no 
glory, nor can possibly imagineany : standing within, 
every ray of light reveals a harmony of unspeakable 
splendors.— Hawthorne. 


Ir is the rule of life to forget the kindnesses our 
neighbors have done us and to remember only those 
we havedone forthem. Ifthe rule could be reversed, 
what a happy world it would be! 


CHRISTIANA DICKSON’S BARN-RAISING, 


MANY stories are told of the courage of the women 
of that early generation who first broke ground in 
the forests of Pennsylvania and Virginia. They were 
in constant peril from wild beasts and from hostil 
Indians, but with heroic patience endured hardghj 
labor, and disease. An example of another kind of 
courage is preserved by the descendants of Chrigtj. 
ana Dickson, the wife of one of the first settlers of 
Erie county, Pennsylvania. 

She was a small, low-voiced woman, extremely 
timid by nature ; but upon one subject she was rego. 
lute; she had a horror of drunkenness. She liyeq 
in the days when the use of liquor was universg), 
Whisky was as common a drink as water among 
these hardy, hard-working pioneers. A temperance 
or abstinence society was unheard of. But when he 
sons were born, she resolved, as far as she could, to 
put a stop to whisky-drinking in her home. 

Her husband being absent from home, her broth. 
ers called for the help of the neighbors, according to 
the custom of the time, to put up a barn needed on 
her farm. They all assembled and went to work, 
while she prepared a great dinner. After an hour or 
two, whisky was asked for. One ef her brothers came 
to the house for it ; she refused to provide it to make 
her friends drunk. Her other brothers, and at last 
an elder in the church came to reason with her; to 
tell her she would be accused of meanness. With- 
out a word the little woman went out to the bam, 
and baring her head, stepped upon a log, and spoke 
to them in a faltering voice. “ My neighbors,” said 
she, “ this is a strange thing. Three of you are my 
brothers, three of you are elders in the church, all ot 
you are my friends. I have prepared for you the 
best dinner in my power. If you refuse to raise the 
barn without liquor, so be it. But before I will pro 
vide whisky to give you, these timbers shall rot 
where they lie.” The men angrily left the work and 
went home ; the little women returned to the house, 
and for hours cried as though his heart would break, 
But the next day every man came back, went heart- 
ily to work, enjoyed her good dinner, and said nota 
word about whisky. 

Afterwards whisky at barn-raisings was discon- 
tinued in the county. Her sons grew up strong, vig- 
orous men, who did good work in helping to civilize 
and Christianize the world; their descendants are 
all of high type of intellectual and moral men and 
women. If she had yielded this little point, they 
might have degenerated, like many of their neigh- 
bors, into drunkards and spendthrifts. There are still 
vices and malignant customs to be conquered, and 
for the work we need women of high souls and gen- 
tle spirits, like Christiana Dickson.—Selected. 


THERE’s too much abstract willing purposing, 

In this poor world. We talk by aggregates 

And think by systems ; and, being used to face 
Our evils in statistics, are inclined 

To cap them with unreal remedies 

Drawn out in haste on the other side of the slate. 


— Aurora Leigh.” 


BroruHERr ty love is the livery of God’s servants. 
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NOVEMBER DAYS. 


As those we love give us a swift good-bye, 

With thought that swift blows bear the least of pain, 
Then turn, remorseful, to our sudden cry, 

And hold us close, and kiss us o’er again— 


So blessed Summer yields unto us now 
With pitying haste in which her mantle fell; 
O soft! oh tender! yet upon her brow 
Sad premonition of a long farewell ! 
—C. J. Bartlett, in Unity. 


Taat only is worthy of the name of conviction 
which is translatable into words and, still farther, 
into deeds. He who is convinced, is conquered, 
swayed, ruled by his conviction. Mere opinion, mere 
sentiment, mere aspiration, is therefore not convic- 
tion; for while we hold sentiments and aspirations, 
gonvictions hold us. No one can be said to have (or 
tobe held by) a conviction, until he has expressed 
that conviction, at least to himself, in words or in ac- | 
tions. “ I hardly know where I stand,” said a young 
man who had drifted from his religious moorings. 
But he realized only that he stood no where,when he 
attempted to show that he stood somewhere. If you 
would know how vague are your beliefs, how few 
your convictions, how unstable your footing, how 
fruitless your life,—try to speak your convictions, to 
yourself at least, even if you do not speak them out 
toothers. If you find then that you have really 
anything to say, ydu will know.that you have some- 
thing to do.—S. S. Times. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The Springfield (Mass.) Union, defending the newspa- 
per press, says : “‘ People are ever ready to give the news- 
_ papers information of scandal, crime, and all forms of sin, 

and show a keener relish and more earnest desire to put 
reporters on the track of such news than to give them facts 
about the good things that men have done—except what 
they have themselves done. So long as the public claims 
to know who has gone wrong, and is indifferent as to who 
bas done right, it cannot fairly claim the right to criticise 
the press for telling of the evil along with the good.” 

—The Bank of England doors are now so finely balanced 
that aclerk, by pressing a knob under his desk,can close 
the outer doors instantly, and they cannot be opened again 
except by special process. The bullion department of this 
and a number of other banks are nightly submerged sev- 
eral feet in water by the action of the machinery. In some 
English banks the bullion department is connected with 
the manager’s sleeping room and an entrance cannot be 
elected without shooting a bolt in the dormitory, which, 

in turn, sets in motion an alarm. 

—For the first ten months of thé year the passengers who 
arrived at San Francisco by rail numbered 56,105; by sea, 
21,722. Of these about 20,000 remained in California. 

~A compilation of statistics by Superintendent Jasper, 
of school work in New York city during the year ending 
Highth month 30, shows the number of teachers employed 
twenty weeks or more was 3,527; children between 5 and 
fl years of age residing in the city Sixth month 30, (esti- 
mated), 418,000; number of public free schools in the city, 
84; private schools, not including colleges, incorporated 
walemies, and seminaries, (estimated). 250; number at- 
tending such schools, 48,000 ; number of licensed teachers 
mmployed during any portion of the year, 519 males and 





3,644 females ; number of children taught some portion of 
the year, 239,191; average daily attendance, 154,091. Dur- 
ing the year the sum of $4,196,549.67 was received and ex- 
pended. 

—M. E. Lavasseur, of Paris, has attempted to show, by 
comparing the statistics of 1789 with those of the present, 
that chances of living long at any given age are greater 
now than they were before that year. The propor- 
tions are, for the survival of infants under one year, as 
1,460 now, in every 2,000 to 1,186 then; for living to be 
forty, as 1,110 to 738, and for living to be seventy-five, as 
360 to 144, 

—Says old Allen Thompson : “ When I am in the woods 
I never use a compass; in fact, I don’t need any. There 
are three sure ways that I have for finding the points of the 
compass. You will notice that three-fourths of the moss 
on trees grows on the north side; the heaviest boughs on 
spruce trees are always on the south side; and thirdly, the 
topmost twig of every uninjured hemlock tips to the east. 
You just remember those things, and you will never get 
lost.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE Conzress of the United States assembled at Wash- 
ington, at noon, on the 5th instant. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives, John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, was reélected 
Speaker. The President’s message was sent in and read on 
the following day. It-is largely devoted to questions of 
finance, and recommends reduction in the revenue by re- 
moving the tariff from a number of articles of import. 

THE complications of the executive government of 
France, which had caused some excitement in Paris, were 
terminated on the 3d inst. The President, Jules Gravy, 
having resigned the previous day, the two houses of the 
National Assembly (corresponding to our Congress), met in 
joint convention and elected Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, a 
prominent member of the House. He is fifty years of age, 
an engineer by professson, a moderate Republican, and his 
election is generally regarded as showing stability in the 
present form of the French government. ~ 

FOREST FIRES have been reported as doing great injury 
in different parts of the country, A telegram, however, 
from Hillsboro, Illinois, says the fires have done much 
good as well as great damage in that region. They have 
destroyed the myriads of chinch bugs that ruined the corn 
crop last season. Before the fires started the woods and 
fields were literally swarming with chinch bugs. 

THE ‘Crown Prince” of Prussia, whose illness from 
supposed cancer of the throat caused so much alarm, is for 
the present in better health. He remains at San Remo, in 
Italy. 

EARTHQUAKE shocks are again reported from Southern 
Italy. One ia Calabria killed twenty persons and destroyed 
much property. 

A pispatcH from Washington, on the 3d inst., giving 
the names of persons nominated in the caucus of Repub- 
lican members of the House of Representatives for officers 
of the House, says that “‘ Rev. Francis W. Thomas, of In- 
diana, a member of the Society of Friends, was named for 
chaplain.” : 

Two important decisions were announced by the U. 8. 
Supreme Court on the 5th inst. One of these affirmed the 
right of the State of Kansas to prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of liquor, without making “compensation ” to 
brewers, distillers, etc. Tho court said, (the opinion being 
prepared by Judge Harlan, of Kentucky), that all property, 
under our furm of government, is subject to the obligation 
that it shall not be used soas to injuriously affect the rights 
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of the community and thereby become a nuisance. The 
State of Kausas had a right to prohibit the liquor traffic. 
It did not thereby take away the property of the brewers. 
It simply abated a nuisance. The property is not taken 
away from its owners; they are only prohibited from using 
it for a specific purpose which the Legislature declared to 
be injurious to the community. The other decision related 
to the ‘‘coupon cases” in Virginia, and affirmed that a 
State, under the Eleventh Amendment to the Constitution, 
cannot be sued, directly or indirectly, except with its own 
consent. 

BERLIN, Dec. 6.—Dr. Sommerbrod, of the Breslau Uni- 
versity, an eminent laryngologist, lectured to-day on the 
case of the Crown Prince. He is inclined to the conclusion 
that it is a case of simple perichondritis, with an‘abscess 
formation, and not of a cancerous nature, though some dif- 
ficulty is likely to be presented in the extrusion of several 
pieces of dead cartilage. He said the prospects of the 
Prince’s recovery were hopeful. 

Dr. J. T. RorRock, of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, began the tenth course of free public lectures on Tues- 
day, in the ‘‘ Michaeux Foundations,” at the chapel of the 
University, on the 2d inst. His subject is ‘‘ Among the 
Trees, from Maine to California.” These lectures will be 
continued on the 16th of the present month, and the 6th, 
13th, 20th, and 23d, of next month, in the evening. 

EpWARD Hoopes. of Philadelphia, has been elected 
President of the Barclay Coal Company, in place of Edward 
M. Davis, deceased. . 

Tue “fast orange despatch train,’ from Jacksonville, 
Florida, to New York, started on the 3d inst. It will run 
regularly with Florida fruit to the Northern markets, 
making time almost equal to the passenger trains. 

JuDGE GARNETT, of Chicago, on the 3d inst., dissolved 
the injunction restraining the County Board from declar- 
ing the territory of the the town of Hyde Park annexed 
to the city of Chicago. The people of this suburb voted 
for annexation last month, but some property owners car- 
ried the case to the courts. The portion annexed will add 
about 60,000 inhabitants to the population of Chicago. 


NOTICES. 
*.* A Conference of Parents, Teachers, School Commit- 
tees and others interested will be held under the care of 
“The Commitee on Education of Philadelphia Yearly 





Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 


short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoyaL BAKING PowDER Cv., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


Meeting of Friends” on Seventh-day, Twelfth month 1 
1887, at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, commengj 
at 10.30 o’clock. Punctual attendance is desired, mg 
The — for consideration are: 
Ist. hat are the best means of securing th 
ation of parents and teachers? oe 
2d. On what basisshould promotion be made in gradeg 
schools, or pupils be received from other schools ? 
Practical methods of teaching reading. 
All interested are invited to attend. 
Wm. WADE GRIscom, Clerk, 
Woodbury, N. J, 


*,* Funds and merchandise intended especially for 
Martha Schofield, Aiken, S. C., should be sent to Samuel § 
Ash, No. 1027 Market street ; and funds and merchandige 
intended for Abby D. Munroe, Mt. Pleasant, 8. C., should 
be sent to H. M. Laing, 30 N. Third street, Philadelphia, 


*,* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet 
at Trenton, Twelfth month 10, at 10.30 a. m. Interested 
Friends and co-workers are cordially invited. 

Wma. WALTON, 
MARGARET D. RoGErs, } Clerks. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month will occur a 
follows : 

15. Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 

22. Fishing Creek, Half-Year’s Meeting. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded toreney 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person tp 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will al» 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER amp 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER amp 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform usof 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extn 
numbers printed. 


QUEEN &C 0.924 Cuestuutst 
Rr A 
AND Ps ; ORDERS 
oe Cy aang 
403 Chestnut St. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE, 


| Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa: 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M. A., 
PRINCIPAL AND FOUNDER. 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions. . 
Ladies and Gentlemen are instructed in technical knowledge 


| qualifying them for the transaction of business and the proper 


| 


| 


| 


management of business affairs 0 ae 
usiness men, merchants, and farmers. who have had doubts 


"| ‘as to whether a practical business education conld be 


outside of thecounting room have been surprised at the thorongglt Uy, 
practical mannerin which their sons and ——— have . 
qualified for business engagements at: PEIROE COLLEGE; and st! 
now among its warmest friends. ‘ 
Ten hundred and fifty (1050) students last year. . 
Call or write for Circular and Commencement proceedings 


| containing addresses of Governors Beaver and Briggs, and Ref. 


Sam. W. Small and Rev. Sam. P. Jones. 


Rev. JOHN THOMPSON, Dean. 
Offices, Rooms 5 and 6, Second Floor. 
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WILSON TUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, - in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 











Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia. 
CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


QUEEN ¢ C0.994 CHASES 
MUEEN S&UY. PHILADA. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 











MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
o SCIENTIFIC 

APPARATUS OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTION 
"SEND FOR CATALOGUE Parra 


LYDIA A. MURPRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


(2 doors below Green.) 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
amedium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. ge@y~When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@u 

















WM. H. JONES, 


plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 

izers. It is a curiosity, and of 


Per 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 





kK. R. HOLMES & BRO., 


| FINE - GROCERIES - AND - PROVISION - DEALERS, 


8. E. Cor. 17TH AND FRANCEs Sts., PHILA. 


4@-Home-made Preserves, Jellies, Fresh Meats, and Poultry 
Specialties. 


HOMAS G. SMEDLEY, 


WILLISTOWN INN, CHESTER CO., PA, 
—— DEALER IN-—— 


ALL FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


The Dick Hay and Fodder Cutter and Stock Splitter and 
Crusher a Specialty, and warranted to give entire satisfaction. 
Circulars and other information furnished on application. 


WALL PAPER 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
New Fall Styles now Ready. 


Elegant New 3 and 4 Metal Gold Paper, 

Felt or Cartridge seer (in all new colors) 
Beautiful te fica ven fe » ; 
White Blank as low as. ° . - Se. 


4a> Samples sent free to the cue. ‘Estimates made for 


Hanging. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA, 


sERFECT TOILE> 
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LMELKINTON 


PALM 


For purity of material, and a of 
finish, our Toilet Soap takes the PALM 

Pure PALM is entirely a vegetable em 
more suitable for the skin than Soap m e 
from animal fat. 


Test For TorLeT Soarp—Place the ton~ue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 
stinging sensation is felt, such a Soap is not 
proper to use on the skin. 

Old Dzy Blocks, 10 cents per block. 
Bars of Palm, 20 cents per pound. 
Pressed Cakes, $1.25 per dozen. 





LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Pores. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


ee ee 
NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X()N PaiLADELPHIA, Peng 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 

FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Oorrectly and Handsomely ngrossed. 


———_______ 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS . Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at “actual Ney 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mus 
Ions. g@~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. wo 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWY, 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,0, 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committ 


THE GI R ARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. — rresiaent, eFFINGHAM B. MORRIS 


Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


a Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER Bupmuy, 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid). 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and 7 . cent. MORTGAGES and its oon FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 





6 secure special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am 
ount of the i ortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial busings 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. 'T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & a. Secretary and Treasurer. Soliciter, 
istar, 


Drrectors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J Edward Hoopes, —_ S. Harris, Winthrop Smith, 
Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNER, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


io 8. — OPpeE! FL AGEL ION 
Gartral, PAID UP, : -  $1,000,000.00. 
SURPL 2a ee er eee 
RESERVE. MAMNINEY, © wt ie ee we wl 


, $2,100,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 


WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGE. 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN, 


A.D.R. CRAWFORD, } Manage 


Friends’ Printing House 8. W Cor. Sixth and Arch Streew Philadelphia. 





